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Love is not blind. Love's eyes are keen to see 
that which is worth seeing in the object of love. And 
if, indeed, there be dangers to the loved one in any 
habit or defect which can be corrected, love’s eyes 
can see that also, and love’s heart will be prompt to 
such counsel or action as is wise for the safety and 
gain of the one loved. Love does, however, look at 
the best, and not at the worst, in its object of devo- 
tion ; and it is right that this should be so. While 
love is not blind to the faults or failures of a loved 
one, love’s eyes are not fixed on those defects or 
errors, to the ignoring of that which is lovely and 
admirable. And here is where human love shows its 


likeness to Divine love. 


The commands of God are addressed to men as 
men, not to believers as believers. The thing that is 
wrong for a professed Christian to do is equally wrong 
for every human being. There are not two standards 
of moral rectitude,—one for those who love and obey 
God, and another for those who.do not. The differ- 
ence between the two classes is that the former ac- 
knowledges the binding force of obligations which 





rest equally upon both, but which the latter ignore. 
No man incurs additional obligations by putting on 
the confession of Christ. Hesimply owns those which 
always existed for him. Let us not, in dealing with 
them that are without, lower the standard of the 
divine demands, or tell the man to write sixty when 
his bill demands eighty or a hundred. 


Music contains suggestion of forms and powers of 
utterance which may not find their perfect develop- 
ment in this life. It is noteworthy that the glimpses 
men have had beyond the veil, from Isaiah’s vision 
to John’s, are so much associated with song and harp. 
The heavenly hosts do not speak when they can help 
it. Singing is their natural utterance. They stop it 
for a moment to suit their utterance to our duller 
ears, and then fall back into song again, as on the 
plainsof Bethlehem. So our efforts to sing God’s 
praise are our poor attempts to rise toward that an- 
gelic life in which song is more natural than speech. 
It is to share, as Dean Hook says, in “ the unearthly 
work of praising God.” It is our effort to bring into 
use those still rudimentary powers and functions of 
utterance which will be in ceaseless use in the life 
bevond death, and which are foreshadowed to us in 
the musical utterances of the greatest composers, such 
as Handel and Beethoven, who “ cleave our spirits 
to deeps within deeps” by their strains. 


“ Let well enough alone ” is not so good a motto as 
“ Better and better.” He who has done one thing 
well, ought to improve on it at once. Any present 
attainment should be an incitement to renewed en- 
deavor at progress, Even commendation and praise 
are harmful to a man, unless they spur him to do 
more, and to do it better, than he has yet-done. Mr. 
George W. Childs said, recently, that he owed much 
to the thought expressed to him by an old and valued 
friend, who was in the habit of saying, when Mr. 
Childs consulted him with reference to any achieve- 
ment or plan of his, “That—and better—will do.” 
This idea has been acted on by Mr. Childs in all his 
business life; and, with all of his great business suc- 
cess, he is as desirous of new and improved methods 
and attainments to-day as he was when he began 
business. His Public Ledger is not contented with 
even its present high position, but it starts out anew 
just now, in improved form and plan; and only this 
and better will meet its proprietor’s ideal. It is a 
pity that this idea is not more prevalent in every 
sphere of life. 


Growth is gain in one direction at the expense of 
loss in another. Ope may make additions to one’s 
stock of ideas or dollars without growing. Growth 
is from within outward. There is a vast difference 
between the extension of a brick wall and that of a 
tree. He who grows loses by his growing, but it is a 
kind of loss which he looks back upon with joy. 
“Except a grain of wheat fall unto the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone ; but if it die it beareth 
much fruit.” A series of experiments has recently 
been made hy Professor Farrington, the chemist of 
the agricultural experiment station at Champaign, 
Illinois, in which he finds that, up to a certain time 
after sprouting, the dry matter in the leaves and roots 





of a corn plant actually weigh less than the original 


grain weighed, from which they sprung. The first 
experiments were made “by sprouting the grain in 
damp cotton, and afterward by sprouting the seed in 
the soil of a corn-field instead of cotton. “One week 
after planting, four of the plants, were dug up. They 
were about two inches aboveground, and had two 
green leaves. The shell of the seed still clung to the 
plant. The root was about five inches long, making 
a total length of about ten inches from tip of leaf to 
end of root. The weight of these green plants, free 
from soil,... contained from fifty-eight to seventy- 
nine per cent only of the dry matter in the original 
seed.” The student who lays down his books for a 
time, that he may develop from within by giving out, 
is likely to feel a sense of loss at first,—just as the 
grain of corn does. But in his zeal to be filled with 
knowledge, if he forgets to regard the further art of 
learning to grow by learning to die, or of learning to 
gain by losing, he is likely, in the long run, to sustain 
losses that cannot be made good by any process 
attainable. 





THE SOUL OF GREATNESS IN THINGS 
. SMALL. 


The reason why many small things have an aspect 
of greatness is that they illustrate, represent, or spring. 
from something that is great. Many events in his- ° 
tory which seem small in themselves, are really great 
on account of the principles which they embody, or 
the consequences whith turn upon them. Luther's 
opening of a Latin Bible in the library at Erfurt, 
his reading with new interest of the passage “The 
just shall live by faith,” are in themselves small 
events. That which makes them great in their sig- 
nificance and consequences is, that they stand so con- 
nected with the religious development of a great mind 
as to play no unimportant part in his life-work and 
influence. 

Events are often great because they represent and 
epitomize great principles, laws, or forces. Our Lord 
recognized this truth when he said that the act of devo- 
tion of the woman who anointed his feet and wiped 
them with her hair, should be spoken of throughout 
the whole world. It represented the world’s devotion 
to him ; it was an epitome of the love and reverence 
which in all ages should be accorded to the person 
and the truths of Jesus. Therefore the act had an 
undying significance. 

And in every individual life the truth holds good, 
that many small acts are really great because their 
meaning and consequences are great. Little atten- 
tions, and kind looks and pleasant words,—whose 
omission we often fall into from a feeble sense of 
their importance,—are of untold value for human 
happiness and well-being, because they are the index 
of a thoughtful and friendly spirit. These little ex- 
pressions are the language of the inner life. It is 
mainly through them that the heart’s disposition is 
revealed, and the desire to help and cheer others 
made effective. 

Such considerations as these give us the true meas- 
ure of greatness. A pleasant word is no great thing, 
if the ease of saying it be the measure of its great- 
ness; but it may be very great if the cheer and good 





feeling out of which it springs, and which it begets 
in others, be taken into account. A harsh judgment 
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or churlish criticism is a small thing, so far as. the 


ease of making it is concerned, and may even be 
emall as representing no malicious intention, but it 
may be great in the unhappy impression which it 
makes, and in the unpleasant feeling which it arouses. 
Our lives are made happy or miserable chiefly by 
events which would be called small in themselves. 
When we withhold the kindly attentions and pleasant 
words which do so much to make human happiness, 
or indulge in the complaining and critical remarks 
which irritate the spirit and create bitterness, on the 
ground that these things are unimportant, we show 
that we need to revise our measures of importance. 
Nothing can be unimportant which makes all the 
difference between happiness aid unhappiness in life. 

We may believe that this principle lay at the root 
of what Jesus said about the importance of our words, 
If for every “idle word” we are to give account in 
the judgment, is it not because our words are the ex- 
pressions of our innermost spirit and disposition? In 
this view of the matter, there does not seem to be 
anything arbitrary in what Jesus taught on this point, 
since our words stand thus most vitally related to our 
characters. 

One of the finer lessons which close observation of 
life teaches, is that events are to be measured, not so 
much by their bulk, so to speak,—that is, by the ap- 
plause, excitement, or attention which they excite,— 
as by their significance as determined by the prin- 
ciples and interests which they represent and express. 
This lesson has important uses, both in our estimate 
of public agitations and movements, and in our judg- 
ment of character. Spirited controversies often arise 
over questions which do not touch interests sufficiently 
vital to give them great significance or long-continued 
existence. These usually soon die away and are for- 
gotten. Other discussions touch the deepest concerns 


of human life,—the distinctions of right and wrong, 
true and false, the existence of God, the reality of 


revelation, and the like. 
~ Disputes which arise and excite ‘the public ‘mind 
should be judged as to their real vitality and impor- 
‘tance by the degree in which they stand for some 
essential truth or interest of man. Those which are 
ab best questions of theory, for the settlement of which 
no data exist, or which involve‘the nice balancing of 
evidence and require for their solution a long process 
of investigation and reflection, slowly pass, either by 
neglect or by settlement, into the archives of history. 
It is the living problems that touch the deepest and 
the perpetual interests of life, questions that concern 
right, duty, and destiny, that continue to stir the 
heart of humanity, and that can never become anti- 
quated or lose their importance. A wise maxim is, 
to judge all such movements and controversies by the 
way in which they stand related to some fundamental 
éruth, or principle, or essential interest, of human life. 

In an analogous way we have to estimate the acts 
of men. It is not what the act is in itself,—its out- 
ward magnitude or visible results,—but the truth, 
principle, or character of which it is the exponent, 
which gives to it its permanent significance. Hence 
our Lord taught that the poor woman who cast her 
mite into the temple treasury had put in more than 
all those who merely gave of their abundance, be- 
cause her gift meant sacrifice and theirs did not. 
The amount of a contribution is no necessary measure 
of its value in the sight of God, who measures all 
things by ethical standards, and who estimates the 
value of all things by the way in which they are con- 
nected with the true interests and ends of human 
existence. 7 

What all right minds should, of course, desire, is 
to see and estimate things, so far as possible, as God 
himself does. In the degree in which we can do this 
is life simplified. The leading principles of right 
and duty are few and simple. If we can clearly see 
how all questions which press for solution and all 
interests that appeal to us bear upon these leading 
principles, we shall have the clew to lead us out of 
many a perplexity and confusion. Thus estimated, 
many successes and achievements which might other- 





wise be thought great will seem quite small, while 
others which may appeal far less to pride, or apparent 
immediate interest, may have the utmost importance 
in their bearing upon the true interests of life. 

One of the most obvious advantages of this method 
of estimating things is that it serves to dignify those 
small events and acts of which life is mainly com- 
posed, and to enhance our self-respect and enthusiasm 
in doing them. We miss, perhaps, the most important 
lesson which school life hag to teach if we do not 
learn the value of the regular, commonplace, and 
seemingly small tasks of life. A distinguished clergy- 
man has told us how amazed he was, on entering the 
school of theology, to find how disproportionate was 
the interest of some of his fellow-students in Christian 
work in the abstract and in the daily tasks connected 
with their studies. Some saw the real greatness of 
the apparently small tasks, others did not. 

There are few things which we are called upon to 
do, few experiences through which we are required 
to pass, which do not have a possible bearing upon 
the meaning and work of life, and by means of which 
we may not illustrate and apply the deepest came 
and most potent forces of character. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It has been said, with some show of reason, that a 
good index without a book is better than a good book 
without an index. If a volume is not worth indexing, 
it is hardly worth preserving for reference. This is as 
applicable to a periodical as to any other publication. 
A Massachusetts pastor is therefore justified in thinking 
that The Sunday School Times ought to have an. index 
year by year. He says: 

I heartily second the warm commendation of your homiletic 
material in Notes on Open Letters for April 1. I have been 
content to decide against the purchase of several attractive 
commentaries on the ground of the material rapidly accumu- 
lating in the files of The Sunday School Times. But—have 
you anindex? I have never seen any notice of it. If you fur- 
nish them, please make the fact more conspicuous. If you 
have not yet done so, allow me to urge that you mend your 
ways! I am now getting out a little scriptural index to the 
lessons of these twenty-one years; but there is a great deal of 
Bible dictionary matter outside of the lesson-helps which ought 
to be indexed. 

A complete index of The Sunday School Times. is 
published each year, and is sent to every subscriber who 
applies for it. 


Whenever the Bible text is found to disagree with a 
citation of it in The Sunday School Times, the presump- 
tion is a fair one that the citation is in error instead of 
the text, notwithstanding the desire or the reputation of 
The Sunday School Times for accuracy in such matters, 
This suggestion is timely, in view of the following ques- 
tion from a Baptist pastor in New York State : 

I was very much interested in reading your remarks, under 
Notes on Open Letters, of April 15, on the subject of women 
keeping silent in the churches. The article is very helpful. 
But may I. be allowed to ask from what source you learn that 
Philip the evangelist had seven unmarried daughters who 
prophesied? Please answer in Notes on Open Letters. 

The Bible record in Acts 21: 8, in the words of Luke, 
the fellow-traveler of Paul, is this: “We departed, and 
came unto Omsarea: and entering into the house of 
Philip the evangelist, who was one of the seven; we 
abode with him. Now this man had four daughters, 
virgins, which did prophesy. It would appear from 
this record that Philip the evangelist had only four un- 
married daughters who prophesied, although he him- 
self is spoken of as “one of the seven.” The Editor of 
The Sunday School Times seems to have confused the 
“four” with “one of the seven” in that family. 


There are passages in the Bible which have puzzled 
commentators in all the centuries. One of the more 
prominent of these passages is the Parable of the Unjust 
Steward, A recent writer on the subject says: “‘There 
is perhaps no single parable that has been subjected to 
such various and discordant interpretation as this.” And 
now a Rhode Island teacher thus asks for light on one of 
the dark places of this parable: 

Will you kindly give to some puzzled Christians your inter- 
pretation of our Saviour’s words in Luke 16:9: “ Make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness; that, 
when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions”? It is scarcely conceivable to me that the words bear 
the apparent superficial meaning. Like thousands of others, I 





read your Notes on Open Letters eagerly, and find great help 
therein, and am thus emboldened to apply to you for help on a 
point whieh may, and very probably does, seem to you very 
lucid. 

The term “mammon of unrighteousness” seems to 
have been in popular use in the days of our Lord, as 
applied to the world’s wealth, with its temptations to 
misuse, and the suspicions of its dishonest gettings. By 
a parable of a steward, who, even when he acted dishon- 
estly, had an eye tothe future, our Lord showed the wisdom 
of looking ahead rather than of looking only at present 
enjoyment or gain; and thus he illustrated the truth 
that “the sons of this world are for their own generation 
wiser than the sons of the light.” His practical counsel 
to his disciples was (as shown in the Revision, and not 
as quoted by the correspondent from the old version): 
“ Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon 
of unrighteousness; that, when it shall fail, they may 
receive you into the eternal taberngcles.” If we have 
this world’s wealth, let us use it with an eye to the 
future, not seeking present joy or present gain, in com- 
parison with that use which we shall rejoice in when 
we have done with earth, and are in our etérnal home. 
“Whether therefore ye éat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.” 








TO WHOMSOEVER. 
BY JOHN HALL INGHAM. 


O friend, or foe; or lover, 
Be true! 
Though none thy faith discover, 
Be true! 
Though men should mock thee for thy pains, 
And wreck thy work and wrest thy gains, 
Be true, be true! 


*Mid Youth’s seducing pleasures 
Be true! 

’Mid Manhood’s golden treasures 
Be true! 

When Age is dulling every sense, 

And tempting to indifferenee, 
Be true, be true! 


When all is fair around thee, 
Be true! 
When health and hope have crowned thee, 
Be true! 
When quick the pulse and full the life, 
And strength rejoices in the strife, 
Be true, be true! 


When doubt and dread o’ertake thee, 
Be true! 

Though all the world forsake thee, 
Be true! 

Should sickness smite thee in thy bed, 

Or speed thy dearest to the dead, 
Be true, be true! 


When night is blackest o’er thee, 
Be true! 
When yawns the grave before thee, 
Be true! 
When God gleams downward from the height, 
And opens out the infinite, 


Be true, be true! 
Philadelphia. 





NECESSITY OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 
BY THE REV. J. H. BERNARD, D.D. 


Weare accustomed to speak of the instinct of self- 
preservation as the most fundamental of anima] instincts, 
We know that, without this overwhelming motive, indi- 
vidual life could not be continued. Unconsciously, 
every day, and every moment of the day, it keeps us 
from going into danger. It discharges an absolutely 
necessary function in warning us away from whatever 
would derange or destroy the vital organs of the body. 
It is the first principle in order of importance, because 
it is simply indispensable. Before there be any question 
of development or improvement there must be individual 
life, and it is by this instinct of self-preservation that 
such life is preserved. 

And it is the same With the life of the soul. If we 
speak of growth in grace, in holiness, of repentanée, of 
faith, of any spiritual process whatever, it is always pre- 
supposed that the soul which is thus being stirred is pos- 
sessed of the instinct of spiritual self-preservation. Men 
sometimes sneer at the Christian's desire to save his soul 
as a pitiable and mean motive to holy living; but the 
truth is that unless the conviction that-one has a soul to 
save, and that there ie grave and serious danger of that 
soul’s loss, be deep rooted in one’s very being, there can 
be no true religious life at all. It is, indeed, equally 
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true that such a conviction need not be always consciously 
present to the mind. The instinct of physical self- 
preservation does its work admirably well for an ordi- 
nary healthy man or woman, without any reflection on 
their part; but that is just because it is an instinct, an 
essential part of our nature with which we cannot dis- 
pense. And if the desire to save one’s soul be thus in 
the same way part and parcel of a man’s nature, then 
indeed will it inflaence him far more potently and surely 
than if it were only a passing emotion called to the sur- 
face by some great mental upheaval. In saintly souls, 
who go through the world with their gaze ever directed 
heavenward, we do not always find that this anxiety 
about their own spiritual state is very conspicuous; but 
should we therefore conclude that they felt it not, we 
should make a grievous mistake. The anxiety is so con- 
tinually present that it has become like an instinct; and 
it acts without any outward display or demonstration, 
just as the physical instinct of preserving our bodily well- 
being unconsciously shapes our conduct every hour. 

There is, however, another instinct of our animal na- 
ture whieh is just as original as that of self-preservation ; 
I mean the instinct of self-sacrifice. If it seem a para- 
dox to say this when the selfishness of the individual 
life of an animal is considered, it will cease to be para- 
doxical if we remember thatanimal life is only perpetuated 
on the earth by repeated acts of self-sacrifice, In the 
lowest forms of animal existence, each generatfon comes 
into being through the actual death of its predecessor ; 
and in every case it is only through parental self-sacrifice 
that the younger generation is able to live atall. In 
fact, if the instinct of self-preservation be essential for 
the contindance of the individual, the instinct of self- 
sacrifice is alike needful for the perpetuation of the 
species, We need not take any recondite example. 
Without the passion of self-devotion that burns in every 
mother’s heart, the tiny helpless babe whom she strains 
to her breast would never grow to be a man and to take 
his part in the progress of the world. And there is 
nothing self-conscious abeut this sacrifice of self. Like 
the instinct of self-preservation, it does its work the bet- 
ter, and the more surely, the less it is the result of pain- 
ful deliberation. 

We may see, then, that if not for the continuance of 
the individual, yet for the continuance of the race, self- 
sacrifice is a practical necessity of life. If the world is 
to go on, and if the divine purposes are to be worked out 
through the instrumentality of men, then blind selfish- 
ness must be balanced by some instinct which has regard 
to the welfare of others. Self-sacrifice is a law of nature, 
and is therefore a law of God. . 

But, further, this self-sacrifice, which in some forms 
at least is inevitable, takes upon itself in its higher forms 
a moral ¢gharacter. Those persons who, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, live as if self-sacrifice were not 
a law of life, are not the persons whom even the world 
ranks highest in its calendar of saints. The man who 
shuts himself off from the claims of others, living, let us 
say, in easy enjoyment and quiet respectability at his 
club, turning a deaf ear to the cry of the poor, the sick, 
the fallen, which every day goes up to God,—he may be 
a very agreeable and honorable gentleman, but is not 
there something lacking in such a career as that, even in 
the world’s eyes? The spoiled darling of a household, 
who lives the life of a butterfly, taking the sweets of the 
world as they eome, not performing, because not recog- 
nizing, the serious duties that God has put upon woman 
to do,—duties that often involve great self-denial,—no 
one will say a harsh word of her; such fresh young en- 
joyment is one of the most beautiful things on this earth. 
But would any true woman declare that to be her ideal 
of life,—declare that life of mere pleasure to be the best 
that the world can give? No; we all recognize that 
there is a sense in which it is true that he who will save 
his life, the same shall lose it. 

It seems, moreover, very plain from history that there 
is no surer sign of the spiritual level reached by a race 
than the nature of the conceptions they have formed as 
to the legitimate limits of self-sacrifice. For instance, 
we are sometimes told that the Greeks at the zenith of 
their refinement reached the pinnacle of moral elevation. 
Now, the highest conception they had of a sacrifice was 
that of the baser forms of pleasure, the baser instincts. (It 
is something to see the nobility even of that form of self- 
denial.) But we who have learned of Christ that life is 
more than meat and the body than raiment, can see that 
the true sacrifice of self is something far more difficult, 
far more noble, than the mere abstinence from the pleas- 
ures of sense. For though we may not follow their 
example, we yet reeognize heroism in the plain and com- 
monplace life of those who feel it a call from Christ to 


sacrifice the pleasures of ease, of refinement, of intellec- 


‘tual society, of mental cultivation, that by such renuncia- 


tion they may win souls forhim. The giving up of these 

higher pleasures, nay, the maiming and losing the ca- 

pacity for these higher enjoyments, is a form of heroism 

which a Greek would have scorned. He would not have 

understood it at all. + 

Take the case of a missionary who goes forth to preach 

the gospel to some barbarous race. He gives up, in the 

first place, the delights of home and the luxury of civil- 

ized surroundings. But he also gives up what is far more 
precious. He gives up often all prospect of developing 
his intellectual nature, the higher pleasures of art, of 
books, of cultivated society ; he gives up the associations 
and surroundings which would bring out whatever is 
best and noblest in his character. The friends who 
quicken his spiritual life by their devotion, and put him 
to shame by their zeal,—he gives them up. He de- 
liberately cuts himself off from many spiritual privi- 
leges which we at home enjoy. He determines for 
Christ’s sake to travel on the road to Zion alone, without 
the sympathy and the counsel of the fellow-pilgrims 
who started with him in youth. Alone,I said. Nay, 
more lonely than if alone; for his daily associates are a 
hindrance rather than a help; they cannot enter into his 
ideals of life; they may not even believe in his sincerity. 
We sometimes hear sneering words directed against re- 
turned missionaries,—against their narrowness of view, 
their bigotry, their intolerance of anything outside their 
own small circle of theology. I wonder if we always re- 
member that those very qualities which we view so pity- 
ingly, and from a pinnacle of such fancied superiority, 
are often—when they are present at all—the result of a 
chivalrous and heroic act of self-sacrifice of which we 
ourselves have never even contemplated the meaning. 
They have lost their lives, says the world. ‘“ Whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake, shall find it,” said their 
Master. It is surely true that, as man rises higher in 
the mora] scale, as he grows in grace, he becomes capable 
of acts of self-devotion of which in a lower state he would 
not understand the excellence. 

We shall be the better able to recognize this last truth 
if we reflect on that greatest of all sacrifices of self which 
is brought before us in the central fact of our religion; 
namely, the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. We 
have had before us the self-devotion of a missionary who 
consecrates his best energies to the salvation of some 
savage race, unlike him in every quality that can make 
companionship tolerable. He gives up for them many 
things which make life worth living. But we can hardly 
suppose that any missionary ever contemplates, at the 
outset of his career, that he will sink to the level of those 
to whom he is going to preach. Few souls, even the 
most heroic, reach the height of self-effacement attained 
by St. Paul when he declared his willingness to be “‘ac- 
cursed” for the sake of his brethren. But did ever a 
missionary deliberately face the possibility that he would 
become as one of those miserable beings to whom he is 
sent? And yet even such self-sacrifice would give us 
but a very imperfect image of the miracle of self-abnega- 
tion involved in that great fact of which we speak as the 
incarnation of the Son of God. “ He emptied himself,” 
says St. Paul. He not only dwelt among us, but, says 
St. John, “the Word became flesh.” He took upon him 
the very nature of the race he came to redeem. 

We have seen that nature is only perpetuated by self- 
sacrifice; we have seen, too, that, in proportion as man 
grows more and more into the divine likeness, he becomes 
capable of greater and yet greater acts of self-devotion ; 
and perhaps we now may see that there is some inner 
moral necessity for all this. It has been conjectured, by 
profound Christian teachers of the past, that the Creation 
itself was a consummate act of self-sacrifice on the part of 
the Creator; but, however this may be,—and at best it 
is only a matter for reverent speculation,—it is expressly 
revealed in Scripture, it is the center of the Christian 
faith, that the turning-point in the history of redeemed 
humanity was an act of self-sacrifice on the part of the 
eternal Word, far exceeding in its great condescension 
human language and human thought. It would almost 
seem as if the only outlet for perfect goodness were 
through this channel. We know from experience that, 
the more saintly men or women are, the more natural do 
such acts appear to them. The higher forms of physical 
and of moral life alike are only reached through self- 
sacrifice. And the Incarnation seems to teach us that 
there is something parallel to this in the action of the 
Divine Charity itself. 

However we regard it, it thus remains a true saying 
that self-renunciation is a necessity of the Christian life. 





induce us to act on it. 
losing our lives through our intense anxiety to save them. 


We are continually in danger of 


Trinity College, Dublin. 





NOT FOR OURSELVES. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


Down to the Nile, with instinct sure and true, 
The Egyptian beetle winds its measured way ; 
There lays its eggs, and in the moistened clay 

Enrolls its treasure ; then, as if it knew 

The widening waters to a deluge grew, 

Braces its feet, and backward, through the gray 
And slipping sand, to safety bears away 

Its still-increasing burden; and, when through 

With constant labor, dies, content to see 
Another life, with all its cares, begun,— 

Its joys and hopes, its purposes and fears, 

Not for itself, but for its progeny, 

It has unceasing toiled from san to sun, 
And taught its lesson through a thousand years. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





“IS THE GRADED SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
DESIRABLE?” 


BY THE REV. JAMES E. W. COOK, 


To be clear on what we are speaking of, let us see, 
first, what we mean by “a graded Sunday-school.” 

A graded school, or a gradation of classes, means 
simply a series of steps easily and regularly ascending 
from the lowest class to the highest. In all, or nearly 
all, of our schools, some system of grading and classifica- 
tion is in practice. The distinctive feature of a school 
would soon be lost, were it notso; for if all met in a body 
—conglomerate—without classification, we should at once 
have either a general congregation, or a kind of juvenile 
university class-room, where the head would bea preacher 
or lecturer, according to his tastes and methods. 

So it was, early in the history of the Sunday-school, 
that the children were divided into separate classes or 
grades,—an arrangement that proved materially helpful 
both to scholar and teacher. 

But there are many theories and varied experiences 
regarding the way in which this grading should be 
put into execution. If I want to arrange the books 
in my library, I may do so on several plans. I may 
arrange them according to size, placing the largest here, ' 
and gradually grading them down along the shelf to the 
smallest; or if, instead of the basis of size, I want to 
classify them for speedy reference, I may put all the 
works treating of philosophy here, and label them as 
such, and all theological books there, and scientific 
treatises yonder, and so on,—just as in some Sunday- 
schools all the boys are found on one side of the room, 
and all the girls on the other; no boy in a girl’s class, no 
girl in a boy’s. . 

Every such artificial arrangement has its advantage 
and its disadvantage. If I grade my books according to 
size, I have an orderly and symmetrical appearance; 
but all the works treating of the same subject will not 
be gathered together, but will be scattered here and 
there in the bookcase. On the other hand, if I group 
them according to topic, the orderliness disappears,—a 
little book stands between two large ones, and my shelves 
assume the disreputable appearance of a public library. 
In some such way, much might be said both pro and con 
every existing arrangement in our Sunday-schools. 

No absolutely perfect system has yet been found. 
But that is no reason why we should not get the best we 
can,—the system most efficient in its working and most 
productive of good results. 

Now, by the “ grading system,” as we use the phrase 
to-day, we do not mean the age test. Perhaps some of 
you remember Sunday-schools in which this test pre- 
vailed. My earliest recollections are of such a school. 
When the clock of my life struck eight, I had to pass out 
of the infant class into the primary, whether I was ready 
or not. I was ready. By the same Median and Persian 
law which could not fail, a boy of twelve passed into the 
intermediate boys’ class; and the Sunday before he was 
sixteen he would look wistfully toward the senior classes, 
waiting for the clock to strike the hour of his next de- 
parture. Now this is an old and inadequate arrange- 
ment, though it was the best we then had in our English 
country schools. It failed @r the simple reason that 
some children of eight years knew more than others at 
twelve, and were far more quick to receive and retain 
instruction than others at sixteen. This “clock” system, 
I hope, strikes no more. 





And yet even the weightiest examples do not suffice to 





Nor do we mean the customary division into infant, 
primary, intermediate, senior, and Bible classes, which 
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is ‘so prevalent among us to-day,—the infants being 
those who cannot read, the primaries. those who can 
read words of one syllable, or two if the syllables are 
divided by a hyphen, the majority of the scholars filling 
up the intermediate group, while the older children 
and adults find places in the senior and Bible classes. 
In such a school a child is usually promoted when the 
superintendent thinks he is capable of receiving and 
digesting stronger mental and spiritual food. This sys- 
tem has worked well in its day; and we should never dis- 
card the old simply because it is old, or embrace the new 
because of its novelty. 

But “the grading system technically means a division 
of the scholars into grades corresponding to the forms in 
grammar schools, the scholar passing onward and up- 
ward from one grade to another only after an examina- 
tion on the ‘supplemental lesson’ of each successive 
grade.” 

Is such a school desirable? ' 

Some have found objection to this system of grading, 
and it is only fair that their objections be voiced first. 

1. There is the short time for class work. This is in 
many schools an insuperable barrier. At New London, 
for example, our school session only lasts an hour,—from 
noon till one o’clock; and that hour is long enough for 
the little ones who have been at the church service since 
half-pastten. I have succeeded in getting a five-minutes’ 
address on the lesson from a teacher or scholar each 
morning out of the hour; but how to find time for a 
supplementary lesson is the puzzle. The need for such 
teaching, extraneous to the lesson quarterlies, going far 
above and beyond the mere lesson of the day, is to be 
admitted. Our scholars ought to be well drilled in 
Scripture history and geography, in Oriental manners 
and customs, in the evidences of Christianity, and in the 
great and cardinal doctrines of our faith. How can we do 
this, and encourage the children to take it up heartily, un- 
less it be by the “‘ graded school,” with its “ supplemental 
lesson and examination”? If the present school hour 
will not suffice, we ought to alter the time of our session 
to meet the needs and requirements of our children. 


2. Others object that this system of grading will not |: 


work because the Sunday-school teacher lacks “secular- 
school pressure.” That is in a measure true. No child 
is compelled to attend our Sunday-schodls, and no teacher 
is backed up with popular, public, or civic authority. 
But there is the gentler pressure of a constraining love, 
and this is not second in the winning of obedience and 
co-operation by any means. 

8. Another may object that there is not the same per- 
sonal attachment between the Sunday-school teacher 
and his class and the day-school teacher and his class. 
In some cases that may be true; but in others the very 
“ familiarity ” of a six-days’ contact “ breeds” a mutual 
“contempt” between instructor and child. There is no 
reason, if the Sunday-school teacher will lay himself out 
to win the child’s love, why he should not get as much 
of it as the public-school teacher, and find the pupil 
equally as willing to learn the lessons assigned by him as 
he is to learn the lessons of the week. 

These and many similar objections may prove that the 
graded school is inconvenient with our present arrange- 
ments, or undesirable te those who dislike real hard 
work; but they do not prove anything against the system 
per se. 

It may require a constant enthusiasm to be rightly 
carried out; and most of our classes and schools lack 
that enthusiasm and esprit de corps. Butwhy? Because 
their teachers are too lethargic and uninteresting. In 
how many Sunday-schools, if you entered them casually, 
would you find teachers whose faces are lit up with the 
glory of their mission, and whose manners betray a con- 
sciousness of the fact that they are engaged in the noblest 
work man can ever do,—molding immortal souls for 
eternity? I know and recognize gratefully all the self- 
denial and heroic perseverance some have manifested in 
their work. But let us be faithful with ourselves. We 
have been too indifferent and half-hearted by far; and 
it is poor policy to blame any system because it requires 
what we ought to be ready to give. 

I believe in the desirability of graded Sunday-schools, 
and will now give a few of the things that may be said 
‘in their favor. 

1. There is the invincible fact that this method suc- 
ceeds in the day-schools.* These are turning out, year 
by year, under the graded system, masses of intelligent 
youths who will compare favorably with the same masses 
in any country of the world. In the Sunday-school our 
work is one of education, though distinctively religious, 
and we ought to adopt and use in our instruction those 


tion, How much longer arg the children of the world to 
be wiser than the children of light? 

2. Another invincible fact is that it has been sucgess- 
fully tried in many Sunday-schools, and has proved its 
efficiency in the production of well-instructed Bible 
scholars. : 

8. No other system enables the teacher to so closely 
adapt his message to the individual intelligence and 
understanding of his class, carrying the Word with the 
powerful home-thrust of Nathan’s direct and incisive 
“ Thou art the man.” 

4. We should not forget that in the semi-graded and 
semi-disorganized condition of many of our classes under 
the old systems, some scholars are likely to get in where 
they ought not to be. I lay it down as a fundamental 
law of education that premature revelations are hurtful. 
Suppose I take my little boy, who can correctly count up 
to ten, and force on him the fifth problem in Euclid? 
In ninety-nine cases out of the hundred it would do such 
a lad a permanent injury. Little girls who have ex- 
hibited a taste for music have been forced on to the 
mysteries of some masterpiece. With what result? Not 
only has the taste for and love of the art been destroyed, 
but the total inability to render a piece properly in after 
life has resulted. When aman has suffered from diseased 
eyes or blindness, you know with what care the physician 
lets in the light. To draw up the window-shades and 
flood the sunlight beneath those bandages would be to 
ruin the sight forever. 

God deals with us in like tenderness. His revelations 
have always been given as men were able to receive 
them; and half the mysteries that perplex us still may 
be truths that he has mercifully shrouded until our 
capacity to receive and understand is enlarged enough 
to bear their revealing. The woman of Samaria said, 
“When the Messiah is come, he will tell us all things.” 
But Jesus himself said to the disciples, “ I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 

The system of the graded Sunday-school is best for 
the scholar, for it minimizes this tremendous danger of 
premature revelation. 

5. This method will also provide the pupils with an 
incentive to advance; and their interest in the class- 
work will be deepened when they know that their 
progress. upward will depend on their application and 
attention. 

6. I believe this system is one of the most desirable in 
solving that ever-perplexing problem, “ How to keep our 
elder scholars.” So many of them now, when between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty, drift away, and are never- 
more seen inside our schools. Away in the old Bible- 
loving land of Wales I have taught a class of over fifty 
men and women, all adults over thirty years, and four of 
them over fourscore years of age, who had never been 
absent from school except through sickness or the rarer 
absence from home. 

We want the same result here in America. How can 
we better accomplish it than by a regular progressive 
series of classes into which, as adult Bible scholars, or 
as those being prepared for future work as teachers, or 
preachers of the Word, they might naturally enter? 

And (7), lastly, I believe these graded schools are de- 
sirable because We shall thus turn out a more thought- 
ful class of studious, cultivated, Bible-loving men and 
women. We want strong Christians to-day,—strong 
members of churches. Is not the fact that so many of 
our church-members are little better than jelly-fishes, 
either for influence or service, largely attributable to the 
weakness of our system of Sunday-school training? 

We must begin our reforms at the root of the tree if 
we want the foliage and fruitage to be improved. To 
cleanse the river or to alter its sinuous course, we must 
go to the source, and not to its mouth. At the begin- 
nings of life our efforts are most likely to be successful. 
The churches of the future—and there will be churches 
in the future—will demand a higher standard of mem- 
bership than the churches of to-day. We ought to hand 
down to those who come after us not only better methods 
than we have received, but better men and women as the 
outcome of those methods. 

Workers in Christ, workers for Christ, let us spare no 
effort to obtain the best methods and the finest results 
in. our work. All honor to the men of science who 
are enlarging our knowledge of things around us, and 
yoking them. on to the car of our civilization’s progress ! 
But, I assure you, their discoveries would pale like the 
morning star before the uprising sun compared with the 
discovery of the best method of bringing the children of 
our Sunday-schools into “‘ the measure of the stature of 
men in Christ Jesus.” This work is the noblest, grand- 





methods that are found most successful in secular educa- 


effort ; let no method remain untried until we have found: 
“the best. 
“Oh that each in the day 
Of his coming may say : 
*I have fought my way through ; ; 
I have finished the work that thou gavest me todo.’ 
“Oh that each from his Lord \ 
May receive the glad word : 
* Well and faithfully done; 
Enter into my joy, and sit down on my throne.’” 
New London, 0. 





AN “OLD BOY” AND HIS BOOK. 


BY ELLEN WARD. 


**Old Boy ” seems to us a very disrespectful title, and 
to call a philosopher by such a name would certainly 
mean that what he had done or written was little re- 
garded. But it is not so with the Chinese; and the name 
Lao-tze, which may have this translation, is that by 
which one of their venerated sages is commonly known. 
It is said that he was an old man, with white hair; when’ 
he was born, and that is the reason for this name. 

Very little is known of Lao-tze, and what is told of 
him is largely mixed with legend. His birthplace was 
in the eastern part of the province of Honan, and the 
ancient tqwn of K’u-yang claims to possess a house where 
he lived. Giving the meaning to the names of places, 
it is said that he was born in the village of “ oppressed 
benevolence,” in the parish of “cruelty,” in the district 
of “ bitterness,” in the state of “ suffering.” 

Nothing is known of Lao-tze’s family; but his per- 
sonal appearance is described as so different from the 
Chinese that it has been thought perhaps his parents 
were foreigners, or else belonged to an aboriginal fron- 
tier tribe. He is said to have had large ears and eyes 
and handsome eyebrows, a double-ridged nose, and a 
square mouth. 

He was born 604 B.C., fifty-three years before Gon 
fucius, whom he*met once at"the royal court of Chao. 
At that time the imperial court was at Lo-yang in Honan, 
and Lao-tze, going there, was made one of the recorders, 
his special position being that of librarian. 

Here he studied the ancient books, and was surrounded 
by a band of disciples, teaching a system of philosophy 
which is embodied in his one book that has comie down 
through all the hundreds of years since, and is still 
studied by scholars. 

Lao-tze was a venerable old man of eighty-eight when 
Confucius visited the court and met him. In reply to 
Confucius’s questions, Lao-tze gave him a few words of 
philosophical advice, speaking as an elder to a much 
younger man, and ending with “ Put away your proud 
air and many desires, your insinuating habit, and wild 
will. They are of no advantage to you. This is all 
which I have to tell you.” 

There are stories of Lao-tze having traveled, but 
nothing is known of these journeys, or whether they were 
really made. Of the last years of his long life, and where 
he died, there is no record. 

He left the court, going westward through the Han-k’ou 
Pass, which is the last that is known of him. But the 
book which he left behind him, written,the story says, 
because the gatekeeper, Yin Hsi, said to him, “ You are 
about to withdraw yourself out of sight; I pray you to 
first compose for me a book,” has bad a great influence 
upon the Chinese; and while it seems very strange that 
the religion which is called Taoism can have grown out 
of the book which Lao-tze wrote, its beginning certainly 
was there, and Lao-tze’s name will always be connected 
with Taoism. 

Lao-tze’s book, Tao Tieh Ching, is a short one con- 
taining about five thousand Chinese characters, and is 
a little more than twice as long as the Sermon on the 
Mount. The “Tao,” which he writes about, means the 
way, but he uses the word as meaning much more. 
“Tao” is “ everything and nothing the cause and effect 
of all.” 

“ You look at it, and you cannot see it; you listen to 
it, and you cannot hear it; you try to touch it, and you 
cannot reach it; you use it, and you cannot exhaust it. 
It is not to be expressed in words. . . . It is ever inactive, 
and yet leaves nothing undone. Formless, it is the 
cause of form.” 

Personal virtue is the aim of Lao-tze’s teaching, “ self- 
emptiness;” but his philosophy has not made right 
living, and his writing is so blind and mysterious as to 
mean nothing to any but scholars, and they have inter- 
preted his book in many ways, and written many com- 
mentaries on it. 
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the elixir of immortality, and for a time. his followers 
were eager in seeking for it; and the demand for charms 
and elixirs was met by Taoism furnishing magic of all 
kinds. 

An emperor, in the third century before Christ, bé- 
came so carried away with these superstitions that he 
fitted out an expedition to go to sea in search of the isles 
of the Immortals, and to bring from them the herb of 
immortality. . 

As this superstition gradually wore away in the failure 
of the people to find what they sought, they looked for 
other cures for the ills and wants of life, and Taoism 
furnished more and more magic and charms. New gods 
were created for the many needs, until so many gods 
have been added to the list of Chinese deities that now 
it is almost impossible to mention anything that has not 
a presiding god,—gods good, bad, and indifferent, and 
of countless numbers. 

The belief in evil spirits has also grown to a mighty 
extent; and Taoism cultivates in the minds of the peo- 
ple all such beliefs and terrors, until “the dread of 
spirits is the nightmare of the Chinaman’s life.” Taoism 
has let loose millions of bad spirits to torment and inflict 
injury ; and the people are never free from the fear that 
these spirits will do them harm, and they are supposed 
to appear in snakes, foxes, and other animals. 

The greatest care is always taken in selecting a spot 
to dig a grave. Féng-shui, the evil influence of wind 
and water, must always be avoided; and oftentimes a 
body is kept for months before burial, because the site 
for the grave cannot be decided on. 

All these superstitions, and many others, are felt 
through the length and breadth of China; and the 
teachings of Booddhism, which has such a hold on the 
people, have only added to the burdens of Taoism. The 
two systems exist together; each makes the other worse, 
and Confucianism does not interfere with these beliefs. 

There are many Taoist temples and many priests, and 
also nuns, The chief of the Taoist priests is a man be- 
longing to the family.of Chang, who have their posses- 
sions on the Lung-hu, Dragon-tiger mountain. It is 
a hereditary position ; and the office has descended from 
father to son in this family, with only one time of inter- 
ruption, since the first century. The spirit of the first 
of these hereditary chiefs is supposed to have trahs- 
migrated to each chief in succession, so that the one 
holding the office to-day is looked upon as possessing 
the soul of the first of these popes ! 

In all the years since Laé-tze lived and wrote his 
book the burdens have only grown heavier and “the 
way ”’ darker to the people. But the “‘ Jesus doatrine,” 
telling of Him who said “I am the way,” is bringing a 
new light’ and gladness into many lives, while for the 
vast numbers buried in idolatry, superstition, and fear, 
we have the same message to deliver. Can we not do 
more this coming year to help send it abroad ineChina? 


Chicago, Il. 
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THE MASTER’S CHOICE. 
BY MARGARET NEWCOMB. 


I will tell you of three boys. Dark grew the trees 
around their father’s dwelling, but they could cast no 
deeper gloom than Anton’s eyes. His eyes were black; 
anger often darted from their depths. 


But with Oswald’s eyes it was never so. They said of 


Oswald that once, sitting by the lake, and looking up, 
he had asked for a piece of the blue sky. “ What could 
the sky do?” they said. For Oswald to ask was always 
to receive, and so he came by his fair blue eyes. 

Rudolph was the plain one. He had good hands and 
feet,—-not too small for climbing, and yet nimble enough. 
They were not clumsy. 

One morning their father called the boysearly. “What 
day is it?” said he. 

The boys looked puzzled enough. One day was like 
another in the forest. 

“At least tell me the age of your mother,” said the 
father. 

They were again at a loss. 

“We can tell how many birds there are in the big 
tree,” ventured Rudolph. 

“But how many years before you are men?” said 
their father. 

They sighed softly and were-silent. 

“It is bigh time you studied these things,” cried the 
father. “Outside this forest there lives a Great Master. 
I shall send you to find him this very day. Be sure you 





find him. Take pains to please him. Now select what 
is needful for the journey, and each choose a path; for 
there are three paths leading from the forest. Let no 
one say I have neglected my-sons. Have I not provided 
a path for each of you?” 

Oswald asked at once for breakfast, and ate it with 
relish. But Anton had no time to sit down. When his 
mother called him, he replied, “I am selecting what is 
needful.” 

A shining cup, made of a burnished sea-shell, stood on 
the shelf. This Anton had coveted fora longtime. “I 
will take it to the Great Master,” he thought. “My 
father said I must be sure to please him.” No one was 
looking, and Anton:slipped the cup into his leather bag. 
Rudolph chose three things;—a loaf of bread, a tin 
drinking-cup, and a horn, 

“T shall not trouble myself with things to carry,” 
cried Oswald. ‘I shall chose the first path that comes, 
Good-by, my father! Gond-by, my mother! How gaily 
the sun will shine on the open! Like the mountain 
brook, I sha]l go laughing all the way.” 

The paths through the forest could not, surely, have 
diverged very widely, for each of the boys encountered 
the very same being. To be sure, it was at different 
times, and, as you will see, in very different ways. 
Anton stopped by the brook to examine hia cup. The 
sun made it flash. 

“T should like to keep it,” exclaimed Anton. 
Great Master need never know.” 

“ Need—never—know!” repeated some one with a 
voice so wide and ringing that it made Anton leap from 
the ground. He hastily crammed the cup into his bag, 
and started to run. He stumbled into the brook. 

“Who pushed me?” screamed Anton in passionate 
rage. “‘ Who are you?” 

““ Who—are—you-ou-ou-ou ?” 

The answerer’s mocking laugh was too frightful, and 
Anton ran from it, without a glance behind. 

Now Oswald went like a gay butterfly, flitting along 
his path; not always on it, either, unless the sweetest 
flowers happened to brush its winding edge. 

* Pick them, and throw them away ! 
Yet pick them, and throw them away ! 
O the sweet summer flowers!” 

So sang Oswald. He became drowsy, and lay down 
on the moss. All the colors of the forest came floating 
before his eyes,—the golden colors, the radiant greens, 
the blues, with careless shadows. Through them all 
Oswald saw a pair of lucent, large brown eyes fixed with 
an unfaltering gaze upon him. 

“How clear and cool!” thought Oswald. 
swim into them.” 

Gradually the misty figure to which the eyes belonged 
appeared, seated on the opposite cliff. The peak of its 
hat went as high asthesky. Oswald smiled and nodded, 
but not a ripple crossed the cool gaze of the stranger. 

Oswald had never met any one who would not return 
his smile. Therefore he sat up, quite startled. 

“What is your name?” he said. 

“ What—is—your—name?” answered the stranger 
evenly. 

Oswald was a quick guesser. 

“Ts it Echo?” 

“Echo?” asked the stranger, and he arched his 
eyebrows as high as his hair. 

Oswald was half amused, and yet— 

“Echo, do not mock me,” he explained with dignity. 
“Come here!” 

“Come—here /” retorted the little figure, It was an 
invitation. 

It would be a great thing to sit with Echo on the cliff. 
But then the cliff was high, almost too high for climb- 
ing, Oswald thought. Also, Oswald had never yielded 
his wish to another. 

“TI can’t climb,” he said. “ It is too hard.” 

“Too—hard.” As Echo spoke, he vanished. 

Rudolph was a steady walker. It was rumored in the 
forest that he could not tell the blue of the sky from the 
green of the trees. Certainly he plodded along without 
looking at either. P 

“TI can eat my bread at noon, get water in my cup 
from the brook, and, if I lose my way, I will blow the 
horn.” So said Rudolph. 

It is an excellent thing to lay plans. However, one 
may not always be able to hold tothem. Rudolph had 
laid no plan for his own kind heart, and that would by 
no means be left out. At first it was occupied with 
thoughts of home. “Sister Anna and the mountain 
goat,—I do not see who will wait on them,” cried Ru- 
dolph. “And who is to fetch water?” But later on: 
“This journey is all for one’s self, it seems. Is it a fine 
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thing for a brawny fellow to be always getting for him- 
self ?—unless, indeed, I may help the Great Master!” 
At this thought Rudolph began to sing: 
* One step, two steps, 
Twenty miles are we! 
Leave a share of half a care 
A-hanging on a tree.” 
An eery sigh at his left cut short his song. He would 
have been glad enough to run away. For this he blamed 
himself severely. 
“Who's there?” he shouted. 
“ Air-re”— 
The moan was like that of one in trouble, and Rudolph 
at once plunged into the woods in the direction from 
which it came. He could find no one, There was 
always a sigh or whisper just ahead. Again and again 
he turned, mindful of his journey, and afraid of the 
gloomy wood. He was hungry besides, and thirsty. 
“ Yet the sighs go to one’s heart,” thought Rudolph. 
“When I find him, I can give him my loaf, bring him a 
drink, and yet have time to reach the Great Master's 
before midnight.” 
He returned to the search with renewed energy. Some- 
times he followed calling, sometimes tenderly with care- 
ful feet he pressed through the bushes, fearing to startle 
the sick man. 
“ What a sad place!” he thought. 
of sighs,” 
The sun had set and stars were slipping into the sky, 
when Rudolph saw a magnificent castle rising straight 
in front of him. He approached the gate and blew a 
blast on his horn. From far away came the‘answering 
blast, clear, sweet, and strong. 
“You’ve waked the Echo this time, and no mistake,” 
said the porter at the gate. “ Who are you?” 
“ One who asks help for those in trouble. There are 
sighs in the wood,sir. Indeed there are,—the saddest 
sighs!” 

The porter smiled. 

“It is the sleeping Echo,” hesaid. “It is well you 
awaked him, for he is vexed with dreams. He will be 
your friend. Indeed, that means much, very much, In 
all this castle there is no one so trusted by the Great 
Master as ’’— 

“Does the Gpeat Master live here?” cried Rudolph, 
overjoyed. “I thought I had Jost the way.” 

“Do not interrupt me. I say it is Echo who brings 
to the ear of the Great Master every word uttered in the 
forest,” 

“Perhaps I have not spoken wisely,” said Rudolph, 
trembling. 

“ Only the Great Master can do that,” said the porter, 
“ But kindly now. Was it not kindly done?” 

“ Kindly done,” said a voice from within. 

The porter at once led Rudolph into the big hall. The 
lights and grandeur dazzled him. Like a forest deer he 
was turning to fly, when he caught sight of the Great 
Master’s face. It spoke to his heart, and he stood still, 
though trembling. 

Oswald and Anton had already been some time in the 
hall. For Oswald there was no trembling. “ Rain- 
bows!” he murmured; and he stood motionless, amid 
bright surroundings the brightest, like a beautiful spirit. 
If you could read delight in his attitude, yet you could 
never guess Anton’s thoughts. He stood straight and 
handsome. His black eyes revealed no secret. 

The Great Master looked from one to another of the 
boys. There is no doubt he loved them. 

“* My servant has met each of you in the forest,” he said, 

Anton started, “I met no one.” His words echoed 
strangely through the spaces,—“ No one, no one,” 

“Hush, Anton!” said the Master. “You may go 
home. Return the cupto your father. It is not yours.” 

Like a deep chord sounding sorrow was the Master's 
voice, and tears came unbidden to Anton’s eyes. 

The Great Master bade Oswald leave for a time the 
brilliant hall, with all its rainbows. He must learn to 
feed the mountain-goat, and fetch water for his mother. 

“ When you have learned these things, return,” said 
the Master. “See, Oswald, it is only a glimpse now, a 
vision. But, later, every rainbow here shall be yours, 
Do not forget! Return!” 

In the forest it was thought strange that the Great 
Master should have chosen Rudolph alone to stay with 
him. Anton could have easily been fashioned into a 
duke or a prince, and Oswald would have delighted 
with his songs all the guests at the castle. But Rudolph 
— Well, well!” they cried, “ not even the Great Mas- 
ter can make a fine gentleman of Rudolph, yet he has a 
kind heart. That perhaps is something.” 


“ The wood is full 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_———— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1898.] 


1, April 2.—The Resurrection of Christ. Matt. 28 : 1-10 
2 April 9.—Affictions Sanctified Job & : 17-27 
8. April 16.—Job’s Appeal tO God................ccccerseeeserserneeesensnnens Job 23 : 1-10 
4. April 23.—Job’s Confession and Rest Job 42 + 1-10 
6. April 30.—Wisdom’s Warning. Prov. 1 20-33 
6, May 7.—The Value of WiISdOM. ...........6. cccsecseereeeee Prov. 3; 11-24 
7. May 14.—Fruites of Wied Prov. 12: 1-15 
8. May 21,—Against Intemperance................cceiecerereeeeevenre Prov, 23 : 20-35 
9. May 28.—The Excellent Woman Prov. 31: 10-31 
10, June 4.—Reverence and Fidelity sebeulecess Eccl. 5 : 1-42 
11, June 11,—The Creator Remembered...,............00:+-0r0000» Eecl, 12: 1-7, 13, 14 
1% June 18,—Messiah’s Kingd Mal, 3: 1-12 
13, June 25.—Review. 
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QUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 
STUDY XX.—PROVERBS: SECTIONS C—E. 
The Book of Proverbs (22: 17 to 29: 27). 
I, Tae Mareriay OvTLINED. 

1, Section O. The “ Words of the Wise” (22:17 to 24; 22), 
Special introduction : “ Consider my instructions concerning 
virtue and religion, and teach them to others” (22 ; 17-21). 
Then follow a series of maxims, a few proverbs being’ inter- 
woven. Oppress not the poor (22: 22, 23; 24:11, 12); 
avoid # passionate man (22 : 24, 25); do not go surety (22: 
26, 27), no® remove landmarks (22 : 28 ; 23: 10, 11), nor be 
over-eager for dainties (23 : 1-3, 6-8, 20), nor for riches (23 : 
4,5). Advive to a son to refrain from envy, gluttony, folly, 
and licentiousness (23 : 15-28), from drunkenness (23 : 29-35). 
The desirableness of wisdom (24 : 3-7, 18,14). The fate of 
the wicked (24 ; 15-20). 

2. Section D. More “ Words of the Wise” (24 ; 28-84) 
This second appendix includes a protest against respect of 
ersons (24 : 23-25) and a warning against quarreling (24: 

29), as well as an apologue on the lazy man (24 : 30-34). 
Verses 83 and 84 are apparently repeated from 6: 10, 11. 

8. Section E. The Collection Made by Heackiah’s Men (25-29). 
Chapter 25 contains proverbs about the king (vs. 2-7 ; comp. 
28 : 2, 15, 16, 12, 28, and 29 : 2) on the wise use of one’s 
powers of speech (25 : 8-15, 23), on various waits of character 
(25 : 16-18, 21, 22, 26). There are many instructive simili- 
tudes (vs. 20, 23, 26, 25, 11, 18). 

Chapter 26 includes proverbs about the “ fool” (vs, 1, 3-11), 
the sluggard (vs, 13-16), the man who tells a lie in fun (vs. 
18, 19), the wrong use of the tongue (vs. 20-28). 

Chapter 27 has quite a variety of topics. Prominent among 
them are the relations between friends (vs. 5, 6, 10, 14, 17, 19), 
wisdom (vs. 11, 12, 22), diligence in agriculture (vs. 23-27), 
warnings against boasting (vs. 1, 2), anger (v. 3), jealousy 
(v. 4), going surety (v. 13), etc. 

Chapter 28 contains some interesting proverbs about the 
differences which may be noted between good men and bad 
men (vs. 1, 4, 5, 7-15, 18, 28), about the desirability of wis- 
dom (vs. 2, 11, 16, 19, 26), various traits of character (vs. 
2C-28). 

Chapter 29 continues the distinctions between the righteous 
and the wicked (vs. 2, 6, 7, 10, 16, 25-27), has some interest- 
ing proverbs about the king (vs. 2, 4, 12, 14, 16, 26), a re- 
imarkable reference to the value of a prophet’s work (v. 18, 
+ where there is no [prophetic] vision, ... but he that keep- 
eth the [prophetic] precept”), two religious proverbs (vs. 13, 
25), wisdom (vs. 3, 8, 9, 11, 15, 17, 26), ete. 

The section as a whole may fairly be said to be charac- 
terized by the use of similitudes, especially in chapters 25-27, 


by ‘the comparative absence of religious proverbs, by the 
increasingly bitter tone of the proverbs concerning rulers, 


especially in chapters 28 and 29. 
Il. Svuecestep Tortcs, 
1. The Words of the Wise. 


relatively to Section B. 


2 The Hesekiah Collection. (1.) Compare the details of 
structure and arrangement with those of Section B. (a.) Have 


we distichs alone, or a variety of stanza? (comp. 25: 8; 25: 
6,7; 256: 4,5; 27: 23-27, ete.) (b.) What is the principle 
of grouping, if any? Is there an increased tendency to classi- 
fication? (c¢.) What kind of parallelism predominates,— 
synthetic or antithetic? Notice the prevalence of simili- 
tudes in chapters 25-27. (2.) Compare the contents of this 
collection with that of Section B. Are the religious proverbs 
numerous or few? Do the proverbs which speak of the king 
in Section E maintain a similar or a different tone from the 
corresponding proverbs in Section B? Do they represent a 
different state of society in general? (3.) Compare the con- 
tents of Section E with that of Cand D. How distinctive an 
element in E are such maxims as 25: 6-10,21. (4.) Note 
the proverbs repeated, at least in substance, from Section B 
(comp. 25 :.24 with 21:9; 26: 22 with 18:8; 27: 12 with 
22:3; 27: 13 with 20: 16; 26: 13 with 22:13; 26:15 with 
19: 24; 28: 6with 19: 1; 28: 19 with 12:11; 29: 13 with 
22:2). (5.) What is a fair conclusion from these facts? Is 
it that the collector of E was a different man from the col- 
lector of B? Did both collectors draw independently from 
the same source of popular proverbs? Did E draw from C ? 






























Gotpen Text: The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life ; 
and he that winneth souls is wise,—Prov. 11: 30. . 





Dairy Home Ruapmes: 


’ M.—Prov, 12 : 1-15. Rowesheet stghhatmnent. 
T.—Psa. 1;1-6. Rewards of righteousness. 
W.—Psa. 115: 1-18. God worthy of trust. 
T.—Isa. 44: 9-20. Folly in religion. 
.—Matt, 7 : 13-20. Fruits a test. 
$.—Matt. 1: 21-27, Results of conduct. 
$.—Gal. 5 : 16-26. Fruits of conduct. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, REWARDS IN CHARACTER. 
|. Teachableness : 

Whoso loveth correction loveth knowledge (1). i 
That which I see not teach by b, me (Job 34 : tsa 

Teach me to do thy will; for thou art my God ( 148 ; 10), 

He that is wise hearkeneth unto counsel (Prov. 12 : 15). 


ll. Mercifuiness ; 
A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast (10). 
Thee ¢~ not muzzle the ox when he treadeth “0 the corn (Deut. 


His conker mercies are over.all his works (Psa. 145 
Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain rib (Matt. 5 7). 





(1.) Notice how the form and 
arrangement differs from that in Section B. Distichs are 
exceptional (22: 28; 23:9; 24: 7-10); tetrastichs are com- 
mon, the second pair being synonymous or supplemental to 
the first (22: 22, 23; 22: 24,25, etc). Stanzas are also found 
of three lines (22 : 29), five lines (23: 4,5; 24: 13, 14), six 
lines (23 : 1-3, 12-14, 19-21, 26-28, etc.), seven lines (23 : 6-8), 

and eight lines (23: 22-25). The section even includes a 
short poem (23 ; 29-35) and a parable (24: 30-34). (2) No- 
tice the character and content of the material, maxims rather 
than proverbs, conveying sound practical advice on many 
topics to an individual pupil (22: 19, “even tothee”). (3.) Is 
it fair to say that a few of the sayings are imitations of some 
of the proverbs in Section B? (comp. 11 : 14 with 24: 5, 6; 
18: 9 with 24: 19, 20; 22: 14a with 23: 27.) (4) In view 
of these facts, determine (a) with which one of the first two 
Sections these sections are related; (6) their probable date 





LESSON VIL, 
Fruits of 


GOMMON VERSION. 


1 Whoso loveth instruction lov- 
eth knowledge: but he that hateth 
reproof is brutish. 

2 A good man obtaineth favour 
of the Lorgp : but aman of wicked 
devices will he condemn. 

3 Aman shall not be established 
by wickedness: but the root of the 
righteous shall not be moved. 

4 A virtuous woman is a crown 
to her husband: but she that 
maketh ashamed is as rottenness 
in his bones, 

5 The'thoughts of the righteous 
are right : but the-counsels of the 
wicked are deceit, 

6 The words of the wicked are 
to lie in wait for blood: but the 
mouth of the upright shall deliver 
thera. 

7 The wicked are overthrown, 
and are not ; but the house of the 
righteous shall stand. 

8 A man shall be commended 
according to his wisdom : but he 
that is of a perverse heart shall 
be despised. 

9 He thatis despised, and hatha 
servant, is better than he that 
honoureth himself, and lacketh 
bread. 

10 A righteous man regardethe 
the life of his beast: but the ten- 
der mercies of the wicked are 
cruel. 

11 He that tilleth his iand shall 
be satisfied with bread: but he 
that followeth vain persons is void 
of understanding. 

12 The wicked desireth the net 
of evil men: but the root of the 
righteous yieldeth /rutt. 

13 The wicked is snared by the 
transgression of his lips : but the 
just shall come out of trouble. 

14 A man shall be satisfied with 
good by the fruit of his mouth: 
and the recompense of a man’s 

hands shall be rendered unto 
him. 

15 The way of a fool és right in 
his own eyes: but he that hear- 
keneth unto counsel is wise. 


ee 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Prov. 12: 1-15. Memory verses: 10, 11.) 


MAY 14, 1898. 
Wisdom. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Whoso loveth ! correction loy- 
eth knowledge : 
But he that heteth reproof is 
brutish. 
2 A good man shall obtain favour 
of the Lorp: 
But a man of wicked devices 
will he condemn. 
8 A man shall not be established 
by wickedness : 
But the root of the righteous 
shall never be moved. 
4 A virtuous woman is a crown 
to her husband : 
But she that * maketh ashamed 
is as rottenness in his bones. 
5 The thoughts of the righteous 
are ® just : 
But the counsels of the wicked 
are deceit. . 
6 The words of the wigked ‘are 
of lying in wait fot blood : 
But the mouth of the upright 
shall deliver them. 
7 ‘The wicked are overthrown, 
and are not: 
But the house of the righteous 
shall stand, 
8 A man shall be commended 
according to his wisdom : 
But he that is of a perverse 
heart shall be despised. 
9 Better is he that is lightly es- 
teemed, and hath a servant, 
Than he that honoureth him- 
self, and lacketh bread. 
10 A righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast : 
But the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel. 
11 He that tilleth his land shall 
have plenty of bread : 
But he that followeth after 
6 vain personsis void of under- 
standing. 
12 The wicked desireth * the net 
of evil men ; 
But the root of the righteous 
yleldeth fruit. 
13 In the transgression of the lips 
is *a snare to the evil man: 
But the righteous shall come 
out of trouble. 
14 A man shall be satisfied with 
good by the fruit of his 
mouth : 
And the doings of a man’s 
hands shall be rendered unto 
him. 
15 The way of the foolish is right 
in his own eyes : 
But he<hat is wise hearkeneth 
unto counsel. 





10r, instruction 


TOr, theprey *Or, an evil sna 
and“ 


vah” he Logp” throughout. 


lying in wait * Or. ane row the weed, 


The American Revisers < wouldsubstitate “worthy” for “ virtuous,” 
atteth to shame” for “ maketh ashamed” 
“¢ 
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in verse 4; and “ Jeho- 








Lesson OUTLINE: { 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Blessings of Right Living. 


, Gonpen Text FoR THE QuARTER: No good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly.—Psa. 84 : 11. 





Lesson Topic: Rewards of Righteousness. 


1. Rewards in Character, vs. 1, 10, 15. 
2. Rewards in Blessings, vs. 2-9, 11-14. 
3. Rewards in Detiverances, vs. 2-9, 11-14. 


IIl.. BEWARDS IN BLESSINGS. 

|. The Favor of God; 

A good mam shall obtain favour of the Lord (2). 

So shalt thou find favour. . . in the sight of God (Prov. 8 : 4). 
Whoso findeth me... shall obtain favour of the (Prov. 8 : 5). 
Fear not, Mary : for thou hast found favour with God {rune 1: 30), 
U. Permanent Stability : 

The root of the righteous shall never be moved (8). 

The house of the righteous shal) stand (Prov. 12 +7) 

The righteous shall come out of trouble (Prev. 12 : 18). 

It fell not: for it was founded upon the rock (Matt. 7 : 25). 

iil. Happy Surroundings; 

A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband (4), 

A man shall be commended according to his wisdom (Prov. 12 : 8). 
Better is he that is lightly esteemed, and hath a servant a. 32: » 
Praising God, and having favour with all the people (Acts 

IV. Personal Excellence : 

The thoughta of the righteous are just (5). 

That man was perfect and upright (Job 1 : 

The mouth of the upright shall deliver  taty (Prov. 12 ; 6). 

A man full of faith and of the Holy Spirit (Acts 6 : 5). 

V. Personal Satisfaction : 

A man shall be satisfied with good (14). 

My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fatness (Psa. 68 : 


He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread (Prov. 12: 11). 
The root of the righteous yieldeth fruit (Prov: 12 : 12). 


III, REWARDS IN DELIVERANCES, 
|. From the Condemnation of the Wicked : 
A man of wicked devices will he condemn (2). 
Then they shall... condemn the wicked eri 25:1). 
The soul that sinneth, it shall die (Ezek. 18 : 
All bave sinned, and fall short of the glory of tioa (Rom, 8 : 28), 
it. From the trisecurity of the Wicked : 
A man shall not be established by wickedness (8). 
The wicked are oyerthrown, and are not (Prov. 12 : 7). 
In the transgression . . . is a snare to the evi! man (Prov. 12 : 13). 
Thou foolish one, this night is thy soul required of thee (Luke 12 : 20). 
lil. From Exposureto Shame: ¢ 

She that maketh ashamed is as rottenness in his bones (4). 
They that hate thee shall be clothed with shame (Job 8 : 22). 
He... Of @ perverse heart shall be despised (Prov. 12: 8). 
Shame sh be to him that refuseth correctiou (Prov. 13 : 18), 
IV. From the Folly of Wickedness : 

The cownsels of the wicked are deceit (5). 


— iy 1g man that walketh not in the counsel of the wicked 
Sa. 

The words of the wicked are of lying in wait for blood (Prov. 12 : > 
He — after vain persons is void of understanding (Pro 


5). ) 


V. From the Exercise of Cruelty : 


The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel (10). 
Cursed be their... wrath, for it was cruel (Gen. 49 : 7). 
He that is cruel troubleth his own flesh (Prov. 11; 17), 
They are cruel, and have no mercy (Jer. 6 : 28). 


Vi. From the Sin of Selt-Complacency : 


The way of the foolish is right in his own eyes (15). 
Be not wise in thine own eyes (Prov. 8 : 7). 
I thank thee, that I am not as the rest of og a 18 : 11). 
Be not wise in your own conceits (Rom, 12: 


Verse 2.—‘'A good man shall obtain favour of the Lord.”’ (1) Per- 
sonal character; (2) Divine endowment.—(1) Personal excellence ; 4 


2 —— favor. 
rse 3.—¥ The root of por hteous shall never be moved.”’ (1) 
Life’ 8 * multiplied changes ; he good man’s fixed condition. 
Verse 4.—" A virtuous “Kk. is a crown to her husband.”’ (1) A 
visteous wife; (2) A blessed husband; (3) A happy home. 
Verse 5.—‘‘ The thoughts of the righteous ere just. a ) Righteous 


character; (2) Just thinking. 
Verse 7.—‘The house of the viene 1 stand.’’ (1) Well 


founded ; (2) mj (8) Immovably 
Verse 10.—“ A righteous man = Yhe li life of his beast.”’ a) 
A de indent beast: sae master.—(1) Mercy to the beast; 


(2) ghteousness before the Lo 

rse 11.—* He that tilleth his Siena shall have plenty of bread.” 
Sowing and reaping; (2) Gathering and e (1) Toil; (2) 

Plent y. 

Verse 13.—‘‘ The righteous shall come out of trouble.” (1) Inte 
trouble ; (2) In trouble ; (3) Out of trouble.—(1) Trouble anticipated; 
(2) Deliverance assured. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


REWARDS FOR THE RIGHTEOUS. 


A crown (2 ‘Tim. 4:8; 1 Pet.5:4; Jas.1:12; Rev.2:10; 
9 <25) 

A throne (2 Tim 2:12; Rev. 5:10; 20: 4). 

A kingdom (Matt. 25 : 34; Luke 22: 29; Heb. 12 : 28). 

An inheritance (Acts 20: 32; 2:18; Col.1:12; Heb. 9:15; Rev. 
21 : 7). 

Everlasting rest (Heb. 4:9; Rev. 14: 13). 

Fulness of joy (Psa. 16:11; 1 John 8: 2). 


1 Cor, 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InTERVeNING Discourse—The remainder of the first 
division of the Book of Proverbs (chaps. 4-9) continues in 
the form of direct address. Chapters 4 and 5 are made up «.f 





fatherly advice, with a special admonition to conjugal fideliiy. 
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Chapter 6 warns against becoming surety for another, agaiust 
slothfulness, evil devices, and adultery; the last warning 
being continued throughout chapter:7, In chapter 8, Wis- 
dom is personified, as proclaiming her own excellence, de- 
claring her presence with God in creation ; in chapter 9, folly 
also is personified, and contrasted with wisdom. 

The second (and main) division includes chapters 10-24. 
But it is usually subdivided as follows: 1. The unconnected 
proverbs (chaps. 10 to 22: 16). 2 A more connected series of 
precepts (chaps. 22: 17 to 24: 22). 3. A brief collection of 
unconnected sayings (chap. 24: 23-34), introduced by the 
phrase: “ These also are sayings of the wise.” The first sub- 
division (chaps. 10 to 22: 16), from which our lesson has 
been taken, is probably the oldest collection of the proverbs 
of Solomon, It is made up of unconnected sayings, though 
occasionally several verses refer to the same topic. No sum- 
mary of contents can be made. Each verse forms a complete 
proverb, consisting of two clauses (see Rev. Ver.), usually in 
contrast (“antithetic parallelism”), though occasionally the 
second member repeats in different terms the thought of the 
first. The matter is oftener moral than distinctly religious. 

AvutHor.—That Solomon was, directly or indireétly, the 
author of this part of the-book, is generally agreed. 

ConTEnTs.—No analysis possible, since each verse presents 
a new thought, at least one in no obvious connection with 
what precedes, The excellent results of giving heed to wis- 
dom are contrasted with the opposite course of conduct, but 
the order of contrast varies, Verse 2 is the only distinctly 
religious proverb. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


This lesson is taken from the second part of the Book of 
Proverbs,—the part that begins with chapter 10. It illus- 
trates very well the characteristics of this second part. We 
no longer have continuous discourses on topics, as in the two 
previous lessons> Each verse is a proverb by itself. It 
gtands alone. Its meaning would not be changed if all the 
other verses were omitted. In short, we have here a collec- 
tion of proverbs in the strict sense of the English word. 

To a certain extent the proverbs are in groups, It is said, 
for example, that the first three proverbs of this chapter are 
general in their meaning, that the next eight connect them- 
selves with householdeaffairs, and the next eleven with cer- 
tain social and civil relations, But the grouping is exceed- 
ingly vague. It indicates no more, probably, than that a 
certain association of ideas had something to do with the 
order in which the collector placed the proverbs. And even 
this seems often to Have failed, so that he placed next the 
proverb that happened to come next to hand. 

In saying this, of course I am not ignoring either the ele- 
ment of providential guidance ar the inspiration of the Spirit 
by which the writer of Proverbs was controlled. I am sim- 
ply indicating how it comes about that in this lesson each 
verse is to be studied by itself, with only a general recogni- 
tion of the context in which it stands. Each proverb applies 
to human life, and may be applied directly to the, phases of 
human life that are touched by each of us. 

Each of these fifteen verses consists of two lines, or rather 
of one long line divided by a cesural pause. In the Hebrew, 
the first half of the verse ordinarily has four words, and the 
second half three words. The metrical effect is quite like 
that of the long and short lines in our common-meter hymns. 
Where successive words are very long or very short, there 
are occasionally more or fewer than the ordinary number, 
The variations are analegous to the cases in which we sub- 
stitute a dactyl or a trochee for a spondee, in our meters. A 
similar uniformity of structure is observable in the senti- 
ments expressed. With possibly one exception in the fifteen 
verses, the thing stated in the second line is in contrast with 
that stated in the first line, se that the contrast serves ‘to 
bring out the meaning of each. 

Verse 1—The proverb is aimed at a. spurious love of 
knowledge that is not very uncommon. There are plenty of 
persons who would like to know a great deal, who do not 
like to undergo the correction, instruction, discipline, requi- 
site for obtaining knowledge. Such persons are not genuine 
lovers of knowledge. If they were, they would love the 
means for the sake of the end. He who loves the discipline 
that leads to knowledge thereby shows himself a true lover 
of knowledge. This is half the proverb. The contrasting 
half brings out the same idea yet more strongly. It is natu- 
ral to dislike reproof. When we have made mistakes, we do 
not like to be told of them. And yet it is only thus that we 
can correct our mistakes, and learn to avoid mistakes in the 
future. Hence it is brutish, the proverb says, to be restive 
when our attention is called tc our mistakes. It is natural 
to hate to take the trouble of proving again our conclusions. 
It is natural to become indignant, if some one else tests them 
and finds them defective. But, natural as it is, our proverb 
says this is brutish. It is acting the part of a stupid animal, 
and net a manly part. 

Verse 2.—The tense of the verb is the same in the two 


both verbs futare. It would be quite as well to make both 

present. The proverb is a statement of a general tfuth.— 

Obtaineth: This is the same word that is translated “draweth 

forth” in the margin of Proverbs 3: 13.— Wicked devices: 

The word “wicked” should be in italics. The word here 

used means “ devices,” in either a good or a bad sense, as the 

case may be —Condemn: Pronounce to be a transgressor. 

There is a picture in the original that it is scarcely possible 
to bring out in translation. Two men present themselves for 
acceptance before Jehovah. Of one of them we are told 

nothing except that he is good. He may be shrewd or 
simple, strong or feeble; but, at any rate, he is good. The 
other is a man of devices. He is fertile in resources, and 
accustomed to win success because of his shrewdness. This 
is his ground of acceptance. Before men he would havea 
much better chance than the merely good man. But Jeho- 
vah every time accepts the good man, and pronounces against 
the man whose claim is based on his being a man of devices. 
The proverb does not teach, however, that Jehovah regards 
any man as good in virtue of his own righteousness. 

Verse 3.—Root: To say that a righteous man is too firmly 
rooted to be moved, is to say. that he is “‘ established,” as the 
wicked are not. 

Verse 4.— Virtuous woman: It is a mistake to limit this in 
meaning, as if it were equivalent to “chaste woman.” In 
form, the phrase is “a woman of power;” that is, a woman 
who has in a high degree those qualities that give power to 
a woman, who is to the full extent what a woman ought to be. 
Crown: He is a king, in virtue of having such a wife as that. 
—Rottenness in his bones: If his clothing made him ashamed, 
he could change it. If his servants made him ashamed, he 
could get rid of them. If his associates made him ashamed, 
he could disclaim responsibility. If his relatives made him 
ashamed, he could get along with it somehow. If he made 
himself ashamed, he could repent and reform. But when his 
wife makes him ashamed, the case is hopeless, She is a part 
of himself, as his bones are. It is not like a broken bone; 
for that might be set, and the parts grow together again. 
It is like rottenness in his bones, and there is no remedy 
for it. 

Verse 5.—Thoughis: That is to say, plans.—Right: The 
Revised Version has “just,” and in the margin says that the 
Hebrew word means judgment. When righteous men form 
plans, they pay the same deliberate regard to what is just 
that is supposed to be paid in a court of justice.—Counsels; 
In Proverbs 1:5 this word is translated “wise counsels,” 
“sound counsels.” The term isof nautical origin. Primarily, 
it seems to indicate ability to handle successfully the ropes of 
‘a ship, I doubt whether we can translate it into English 
more accurately than by the word “skill.” In opposition to 
the scrupulous probity of righteous men, the skill of wicked 
men consists in deceit. Cheating is their mode of displaying 
their ability. Some commentators lay stress on the difference 
between the simple plans of the righteous and the intricate 
plans of the wicked, but the author of the proverb can hardly 
have meant that. 

Verse 6.—Shall deliver them: Shall deliver whom? Appar- 
ently the upright themselves, as there is no other antece- 
dent for the pronoun. This being the case, we naturally ex- 
pect the contrasting line to mean that the words of the 
wicked do not deliver them, but destroy them. And I think 
this to be the true meaning, though it is not the meaning 
commonly given by interpreters.—To lie in wait for blood: 
The Revised Version has “of lying in wait for blood,” and 
in the margin “a lying in wait.” The third of these render- 
ings is the correct one. This proverb is suggested by the 
previous one. It asserts that the deceitful words of wicked 
men are a bloody ambush, in which they themselves get 
caught and slain. Falsehoods are inconsistent, and lead to 
detection, while the upright are safe in their straightforward 
truthfulness. 

Verse 8.—It would be much better to translate the verbs 


to happen, but that something regularly happens.—Com- 
mended : The verb is almost uniformly translated “ praised,” 
and it is better so to translate it here.— Wisdom: This is a 
different word from the one commonly translated “ wisdom.” 
A fairly good rendering is “ intelligence.” —Shail be despised : 
Better, “is despicable.” This gives the rendering : 

** According to his intelligence is a man praised ; 

And he that is perverse of heart is to be despised,” 

A part of the point of the proverb lies in the implication 
that the perverse man is not intelligent. 

Verse 9.— Lightly esteemed: Not counted as high in social 
position.—Servant : A man’s having a servant indicates that 
he is rich enough to be able to live comfortably. The render- 
ing of our versions is here correct, in opposition to the ren- 
dering “ is a servant to himself.”—Honoreth himself: Claims 
a high position, and tries to maintain it. Homely comfort 
is better than high social place, maintained at the cost of 
privation. 

Verse 10.—The first line is, literally : 

“ A righteous man knoweth the soul of his cattle.” 





lines. The Revised Version attempts to show this by making 


The expression is parallel to Exodus 23:9: ‘ Seeing ye know 


in the present. They do not assert that something is going ‘ 


the soul of the sojourner, because ye were sojourners in the 
land of Egypt.” The word used here is “soul,” and not 
“heart,” as in the English versions. The idea is that a 
righteous man knows how his cattle feel. He can sympa- 
thize not only with persons, but even with cattle. In this he 
is in contrast with wicked men, whose very compassions are 
heartless. 

Verse 11.— Vain persons: Note that it may equally well be 
“vain things,” as in the margin of the Revised Version. It 
is a proverb te commend to those who seek wealth by some 
other means than industry and frugality ; those who invest 
in lotteries, or in foolish speculations, or who are doing noth- 
ing because they find nothing fine enough to do. 

Verse 12.—Net: The word is from a verb that means “to 
hunt.” The transgressor covets the net with which evil men 
hunt, or, perhaps, the game which they take in hunting. 
Possibly the contrast here is between the exciting and pre- 
carious supply for the desiressof ¢he wicked, and the eteady 
supply for the righteous, who desire only what they ought. 
Verse 13.—Any one comparing the two English versions 
may see that the verse is not easy of translation. A strictly 
literal rendering is: 

“In wickedness of lips there is an evil snare, 

And a righteous man has come forth from distress.” 

To translate by “shall come,” in the second line, is contrary 
to all ordinary usage, though many so translate. I take it 
that the meaning is that every person is exposed to danger 
from unscrupulous talking by somebody. Any man who is 
now recognized as righteous is one who has at some time been 
in distress from this cause, and has escaped. 

Verse 14.—Our versions transpose the two parts of the first 
line, not at all to the improvement of the meaning. ‘This is 
at once tvident, when we translate without transposing. 

“ Out of the fruit of a man’s mouth he shall have plenty of 

good.” 

Shall be satisfied with: This is the same expression as in verse 
11, and should be translated as the Revised Version translates 
it there, “shall have plenty of.” It is of course implied that 
only those men are spoken of whose mouths yield good fruit, 
—Recompense: The Revised Version does not improve this 
by changing it to “ doings.” As he whose words bring about 
good shall share in the good, so shall he whose hands work 
evil suffer from the evil. 

Verse 15.—The implication is that if the foolish man would 
hearken to counsel, he would be able to see with other eyes 
than his own, and é0 to correct his mistaken seeing.— Wise: 
The word occurs only here in our lesson, And yet the title 
“Fruits of Wisdom” is not inapposite. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


At the beginning of chapter 10 we meet the inscrip- 
tion, “The Proverbs of Solomon,” and the section thus intro- 
duced continues to the end of the sixteenth verse of the 
twenty-second chapter, where a new collection of similar 
counsels begins, described as “‘ The Words of the Wise;” the 
sayings of various authors of repute being comprised in it, 
The earlier portion, however, with the first nine chapters 
which were joined with it as one book,—the original 
“ Proverbs,”—constitutes the most important division of the 
Book as it now‘%stands. 

The twelfth chapter opens with fresh praise of knowledge, 
“He who loves knowledge loves warning, admonition, and 
reproof, such as parents give to children or as God gives to 
men; but he who hates these is as stupid as a cow.” Yet it 
is largely true even here that “a good man obtains favor 
from Jehovah, but a plotting, wicked man, he condemns.” 
This, however, to make it balance the first half of the verse, 
really implies that whereas the good man gets favor from 
God, the man of wicked craft gets nothing bat punishment; 
which can only be true of his spiritual worsening; for in this 
world, as we know, the ungodly often prosper. Verse 3 
continues the same moral, “ Nobody (really) prospers 
through wickedness ; but the righteous is like a deep-rooted 
tree, which nothing can overturn.” 

A new subject is now introduced—the priceless worth of a 
truly good woman. (The word translated “virtuous” is 
rendered very differently in some texts compared with “thers, 
We have it translated by “ wealth,” “ activity,” “ valiant,” 
“able,” “ worthy,” and much else; but the fundamental idea 
running through all appears to be, as applied to the wife in 
the present verse, what Americans mean by “a capable 
woman,” including moral worth, as well as energy, or x good 
head and heart. Such a gift of God may well be declared a 
crown to the man fortunate enough to be her husband. The 
bad wife, on the other hand, is the greatest of earthly calami- 
ties. “Buta woman that maketh her husband ashamed is 
like rottenness in his very bones.” Yet, to be no more than 
“ virtuous,” in our English sense, is far from enough to make 
a pattern wife. I have known many wives who were indie 
putably virtuous, but pre-eminently unsatisfactory notwith- 





standing. It takes a great deal more than this negative 
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charm to make a woman a desizable helpmate, though it is 
one of many essentials. 

Reverting to the contrast of the evil and the upright, we 
have now the further point, that “ even the thoughts, and; of 
course, much more the words and acts, of the worthy, are 
straightforward and just towards all men. As to the wicked, 
on the other hand, the counsels they give, which are so much 
more serious than secret thoughts can be, have treachery and 
deceit as their aim.” “The words of the wicked are ambushes 
for the blood of others; by their words, their false accusa- 
tions, their false witness and slander, they bring their neigh- 
bors into peril of life.” “ But, in spite of all, the mouth of 
the upright shall deliver them ;' their innocence being made 
clear by their straightforward truthfulness.” “If a blow 
which casts him down falls from any quarter on a wicked 
man, he sinks, never to rise; but the house of the upright 
stands firm and unshaken, blow what storms may.” 

“A man is held in esteem according to the measure of his 
intelligence, understanding, and wisdom; but men despise 
him that is of a perverse heart,” or, as the Greek text puts it, 
“But men turn up their nose at the man who is slow of 
heart [or stupid].” “A man of humble position who is yet 
able to keep a slave, is better than he who gives himself airs 
and is without bread.” Absolute poverty is wretched enough, 
nor is that held up as desirable, or of no weight, but a modest 
living, with neither poverty nor riches, has, the sacred writer 
would have us realize, a peculiar pleasure, if we are only con- 
tented with it, The having a slave, it will be noticed, is 
assumed as quite a desirable thing. Slavery has been a fea- 
ture of Eastern life in all ages, and still exists in all Oriental 
countries, in which Western supremacy has not more or less 
stopped it, Ewald, by a slight change of the text, translates 
the verse,“ A humble man, if by his own toil he has bread, 
is more to be thought enviable than a man who busies him- 
self after honor, and neglects to supply his household.” But 
the rendering I have given is to be preferred. 

“The good man studies the wants and well-being of his 
beast; but the inner heart of the wicked is cruel.” The 
“bowels” were regarded by the Hebrews as the seat of the 
feelings, good or bad; and, in this case, the word is to be taken 
in its meaning of what is hateful, for “ bowels” is the ex- 
pression in the Hebrew. Cruelty to dumb animals is, indeed, 
a sure sign of moral degradation, but it is, unfortunately, too 
eommon, even still. Take Italy, for example. In that land 
the treatment of domestic animals is horrible. I have seen 
flocks of sheep so nearly starved to death that the owner 
‘would have been put in jail for his cruelty if he had been in 
England ; and as to the treatment of horses in Naples, it is 
dreadful. “ 

“He that tills his ground will make his bread sure: but 
he who is idly busy, and hunts after what is worthless, has 
no sense.” This reminds gne of the fableof Kriloff, in which 
two brothers are equally industrious, but while the one, after 
& time, has his barn full of a rich harvest, the other can oaly 
boast of two barrels full of dead flies, which he had spent the 
summer in catching. The meaning of the twelfth verse is 
much disputed. In the Greek Bible we have a striking 
variation, however, that gives a good sense: ‘The desires of 
the wicked are evil, but the root of the righteous is in a for- 
tress.” Ewald’s translation is, “ The desire of the wicked is a 
snare-net of evils, yet the root of the upright continues.” 
That is, the net of the wicked, while set for others, gathers 
all kind of evils for the wicked himself. Delitzsch renders it, 
“The godless hunt after the gains which bad men seek, (but 
with only evil results to themselves,) but the root of the 
godly flourishes from within.” 

“There lies a ruin-bringing snare in the sin of the lips; 
but the upright man comes safe out of his straits.” This 
may be paraphrased thus: Any one may easily get into trouble 
by thoughtless words, but the upright may be expected to 
clear himself, because from the first he has been careful fo 
guard against what is wrong, or from giving a handle to the 
wicked-minded. “From the fruit of his mouth an upright 
mean reaps a harvest of good;” that is, his discourse is like 
good seed, which by its nature brings to him good fruits, 
“ And what a man’s hands do shall be returned to him again.” 
“The way of a fool is straight or right in his own eyes,” and 
80 he goes on, to his hurt; “but *he who listens to the coun- 
sels of others is wise,” because our way is often right in our 
own opinion, though in reality the reverse. But to see this 
requires other eyes than our own. 
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THE MANY-SIDED CONTRAST OF WISDOM 
AND FOLLY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


The verses of the present lesson are a specimen of the main 
body of the Book of Proverbs. They are not a building, but 
a heap. The stones seldom have any mortar between them, 
and connection or progress is for the most part sought in vain. 
But one great antithesis runs through the whole,—the con- 
trast of wisdom or righteousness with folly or wickedness. 
The compiler or author is never weary of setting out that 
opposition im all possible lights. It is, in his view, the one 


difference worth noting between men, and it determines their 
whole character and fortunes. The book traverses with keen 
observation all the realm of life, and everywhere finds con- 
firmation of its great principle that goodness is wisdom and 
sin folly. 

There is something extremely impressive in this continual 
reiteration of that contrast. As we read, we feel as if, after 
all, there were nothing in the world but it and its results. 
That profound sense of the existence and far-reaching scope 
of ‘the division of men into two classes is not the least of the 
benefits which a thoughtful study of Proverbs brings to us. 
In this lesson it is useless to attempt to classify the verses, 
Slight traces of grouping appear here and there ; but, on the 
whole, we have a set of miscellaneous aphorisms turning on 
the great contrast, and setting in various lights the characters 
and fates of the righteous and the wicked. 

The first mark of difference is the opposite feeling about 

discipline. If a man is wise, he will love “ knowledge ;” 
and if he loves knowledge, he will love the means to it, and 
therefore will not kick against correction. That is another 
view of trials from the one which inculcates devout submis- 
sion toa Father. It regards only the benefits to ourselves. 
If we want to be taught anything, we shall not flinch from 
the rod. ‘There must be pains undergone in order to winning 
knowledge of any sort, and the’man who rebels against these 
shows that he had rather be comfortable and ignorant than 
wise. A pupil who will not stand having his exercises cor- 
rected will not learn his faults. On the other hand, hating 
reproof is “brutish” in the most literal sense; for it is the 
characteristic of animals that they do not understand the 
purpose of pain, and never advance because they do not. 
Men can grow because they can submit to discipline; beasts 
cannot improve because, except partially and in a few cases, 
they cannot accept correction. 
' The first proverb deals with wisdom or goodness in its 
inner source; namely, a docile disposition. The two next 
deal with its consequences. It secures’God’s favor, while its 
opposite is condemned ; and then, as a consequence of this, 
the good man is established and the wicked swept away. The 
manifestations of God’s favor and its opposite are not to be 
thrown forward to a future life. Continuously the sunshine 
of divine love falls on the one man, and already the other is 
condemned, It needs some strength of faith to look through 
the shows of prosperity often attending plain wickedness, and 
to believe that it is always a blunder to do wrong. 

But a moderate experience of life will supply many in- 
stances of prosperous villany in trade and politics which 
melted away like mist. The shore is strewn with wrecks, 


exchange gives examples in plenty. How many seemingly 
solid structures built on wrong every man has seen in his life- 
time erumble like the cloud masses which the wind piles in 
the sky and then dissipates! The root of the righteous is in 
God, and therefore he is firm. The contrast is like that of 
Psalm 1,—between the tree with strong roots and waving 
greenery, and the chaff, rootless, ond therefore whirled out of 
the threshing-floor. 

The universal contrast is next applied to women; and, in 
accordance with the subordinate position they held in old 
days, the bearing of her goodness is principally regarded as 
affecting her husband. That does not cover the whole ground, 
of course. But wherever there is a true marriage, the wife 
will not think that woman’s rights are infringed because one 
chief issue of her beauty of virtue is the honor and joy it 
reflects upon him who has her heart. “ A virtuous woman” 
is not only one who possesses the one virtue to which the 
phrase has been so miserably confined, but who is “ a woman 
of strength,”—no doll or plaything, but 


“ A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


The gnawing misery of being fastened like two dogs in a 
pleash to one who “causes shame” is vividly portrayed by 
that strong figure, that she is like “ rottenness in his bones,” 
eating away strength, and inflicting disfigurement and torture. 

Then come a pair of verses describing the inward and out- 
ward work of the two kinds of men as these affect others. 
The former verses dealt with their effects on the actors; the 
present, with their bearing on others. Inwardly, the good 
man has thoughts which scrupulously keep the balance true 
and are just to his fellows, while the wicked plans to deceive 
for his own profit. When thoughts are translated into speech, 
deceit bears fruit in words which are like ambushes of mur- 
derers, laying traps to destroy, while the righteous man’s 
words are like angels of deliverance to the unsuspecting who 
are ready to fall into the snare. Selfishness, which is the 
root of wickedness, will be cruelty and injustice when neces- 
sary for its ends. The man who is wise because God is his 
center and aim will be merciful and helpful. The basis of 
philanthropy is religion. The soleton importance attached 
to speech is observable. Words can slay as truly as swords, 
Now that the press has multiplied the power of speech, and 
the world fs buzzing with the clatter of tongues, we all need 
to lay to heart the responsibilities and magic power of spoken 





dashed to pieces because righteousness did not steer. Every’ 


Then follow a couple of verses dealing with the conse- 
quences to men themselves of their contrasted characters, 
The first of these (v. 7) recurs to the thought of verse 3, but 
with a difference. Not only the righteous himself, but his 
house, shall be established. The solidarity of the family and 
the entail of goodness are strongly insisted on in the Old 
Testament, though limitations are fully recognised. If a 
good man’s son continues his father’s character, he will pro- 
long his father’s blessings; and, in normal conditions, « 
parent's. wisdom passes on to his children. Something is 
wrong when, as is so often the case, it does not; and it is not 
always the children’s fault. 

The overthrow of the wicked is set in striking contrast 
with their plots to overthrow others. Their mischief comes 
back, like an Australian boomerang, to the hand that flings 
it; and, contrariwise, delivering others is a sure way of estab- 
lishing one’s self. Exceptions there are, for the world-scheme 
is too complicated to be condensed into a formula; but all 
proverbs speak of the average usual results of virtue and vice, 
and those of this book do the same. Verse 8 asserts that, on 
the whole, honor attends goodness, and contempt wickedness, 
Of course, companions in dissipation extol each other's vices, 
and launch the old threadbare sneers at goodness. But if 
wisdom were not set uppermost in men’s secret judgment, 
there would be no hypocrites, and their existence proves the 
truth of the proverb. 

Verse 9 seems suggested by “despised” in verse 8. There 
are two kinds of contempt,—one which brands sin deservedly, 
one which vulgarly despises everybody who is not rich. A 
man need not mind, though his modest household is treated 
with contempt, if quiet righteousness reigns in it. It is bet- 
ter to be contentéd with little, and humble in a lowly place, 


‘than to be proud and hungry, as many were in the writer's 


time and since. A foolish world set on wealth mgy despise, 
but its contempt breaks no bones. Self-conceit is poor diet. 

This seems to be the first of a little cluster of proverbs 
bearing on domestic life. It prefers modest mediocrity of 
station, such as Agur desired. Its successor shows how the 
contrasted qualities come out in the two men’s relation to 
their domesticanimals. Goodness sweeps a wide circle touch- 
ing the throne of God and the stall of the cattle. It was not 
Coleridge who found out that “he prayeth best who loveth 
best,” but this old proverb-maker; and he could speak the 
thought without the poet’s exaggeration, which robs his ex- 
pression of it of half its value, The original says “ knoweth 
the soul,” which may, indeed, mean “regardethi the life,” 
but rather seems to suggest sympathetic interest in, leading 
to an understanding of, the dumb creature, which must pre- 
cede all wise care for ite well-being. It isa part of religion 
to try to enter into the mysterious feelings of our humble 
dependants in farm-yard and stable. On the other hand, for 
want of such sympathetic interest, even when the “ wicked ” 
means to be kind, he does harm; or the word rendered ‘“ten- 
der mercies” may here mean the feelings (literally, bowels) 
which, in their intense selfishness, are cruel even to animals, 

Verse 11 has no connection with the preceding, unless the 
link is common reference to home life and business. Ityon- 
trasts the sure results of honest industry with the folly of 
speculation. The Revised Version margin “vain things” is 
better than the text “vain persons,” which would give no 
antithesis to the patient tilling of the first clanse. That 
verse would make an admirable motto to be stretched across 
Wall Street, and like places on both sides of the Atlantic. 
How many ruined homes and heart-broken wives witness in 
America and England to its trath! The vulgar English 
proverb, “ What comes over the Devil’s back goes under his 
belly,” says the same thing.’ The-only way to get honest 
wealth is to work for it. Gambling in all its forms is rank 
folly. 

So the next proverb (v. 12) continues the same thought, 
and puts it in a somewhat difficult phrase. It goes a little 
deeper than the former, showing that the covetousness, which 
follows after vain things, is really wicked lusting for unright- 
eous gain. “The net of evil doers” is better taken as in the 
margin (Rev. Ver.) “ prey” or “spoil,” and the meaning seems 
to be as just stated. Such hankering for riches, no matter 
how obtained, or such envying of the booty which admittedly 
has been won by roguery, is a mark of the wicked. How 
many professing church-members have known that feeling 
in thinking of the millions of some railway king! Would 
they like the proverb to be applied to them ? 

The contrast to this is “the root of the righteous yields 
fruit,” or “shoots forth.” We have heard (v. 3)/that it shall 
never be moved, being fixed in God; now we are told that 
it will produce all that is needful, A life rooted in God will 
unfold into all necessary good, which will be better than the 
spoil of the wicked, There are two ways of getting on,—to 
struggle and fight and trample down rivals; one, to keep 
near God and wait for him. “ Ye fight and war; ye have 
not, because ye ask not.” 

The next two proverbs have in common a reference to the 
effect of speech upon the speaker. “In the transgression of 
the lips is an evil snare ;” that is, sinful words ensnare their 
utterer, and, whoever else he harms, he himself is harmed 
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new power over the speaker. 

_ danger, we must be righteous, and speak righteousness ; 
and then the same cause will deepen our convictions of 
* whatsoever things are lovely and of good report.” 

Verse 14 insists on this opposite side of the truth. Good 
words will bring forth fruit, which will satisfy the speaker, 
because, whatever effects his words may have on others, they 
will leave strengthened goodness and love of it in himself. 
“Tf the house be worthy, your peace shall rest upon it; if 
not, it shall return to you'again.” That reaction of words 
on one’s self is but one case of the universal law of conse- 
quences coming back on us. We are the architects of our 
own destinies. Every deed has an immortal life, and returns, 
either like a ravén or a dove, to the man who sent it out on 
its flight. It comes back either croaking with blood on its 
beak, or cooing with an olive branch in its mouth. All life 
is at once sowing and reaping. A harvest comes in which 
retribution will be even more entire and accurate. 

. The last proverb of the lesson gives a familiar antithesis, 
and partially returns to the thought of verse 1. The fool has 
no standard of conduct but his own notions, and is absurdly 
complacent as to all his doings. The wise seeks better guid- 
ance than his own, and is docile, because he is not)so ridicu- 
lously sure of ‘his infallibility: No type of weak wickedness 
is more abominable to the proverbialist than that of pert 
self-conceit, which knows so little that it thinks it knows 
everything, and is “as untamable as a fly.” But, in the 
widest sense, it is true that a mark of folly is self-opinion- 
ativeness, that a man who has himself for teacher has a fool 
for scholar, that the test of wisdom is willingness to be taught ; 
and especially that to bring a docile, humble spirit to the 
source of all wisdom, and to ask counsel of God, is the be- 
ginning of true insight, and that the self-sufficiency, which js 
the essence of sin, is never more fatal than when it is ignorant 
of guilt, and therefore spurns a Saviour. 


Manchesier, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


“ Wisdom sits alone topmost in heaven, 
And in the heart of man she sits as high.” 

This lesson is made up of fifteen detached proverbs in 
exemplification of “the principal thing.” 

1. It is so beyond all price that the correction, discipline, 
that brings it is loved. The gymnast loves the drill for the 
resultant strength. 

2. The man having it, has so much favor of God that he 
condemns the “ man of plots.” 

8. He is established and rooted, not a rolling stone? 

4. He is crowned with the jeweled virtues of woman. 

5. In his very secret thoughts he is just. 

6. By his spoken words he delivers other men ensnared by 
the wicked. 

7. While the sand-founded house of the wicked goes tum- 
bling down the torrent, the emai house of the wise 
abides, 

8. His wisdom being thus seen eis general commendation. 

9. Though he be a servant, and is despised, he is better off 
than the boastful who are helpless and hungry. 

' 10. He knoweth even the needs, feelings, and life of his 
heart so well that he gets the best service. 

11. Nay, more, he go tilleth the land that even it giveth 
him plenty of bread. 

12. While the wicked desire crafty arts of deception to 
secure needed things, the wise man has a root of his own that 
yields fruit, an annual and continuous supply from his own 
vine and fig-tree. 

13. The evil man’s lies entrap him, but the wise man’s 
straight life goes through all limbos. 

14. His words and doings bring him satisfaction. 

15. To get such great wisdom and success he must hearken 
for wisdom, as the hunter in the forest hearkens for signs of 
the game on which his life depends. 

“The clouds may drop down titles and estates, 
Wealth may seek us, but wisdom must be sought.” 
But 
“ The stream from wisdom’s well, 
Which God supplies, is inexhaustible.” 

The beginning of it, the A B C, is a reverential regard for 
God. Nil admirari is nil everything. 

Uniwersity Park, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Whoso loveth correction loveth knowledge (v. 1). “Wisdom is 
worth all it costs. It pays to have knowledge, and to know 
how to use it, even though the involved training is expen- 
sive, and very trying. Experience is a “dear” teacher in 
amore senses than one; but her lessons can be learned only 
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his power through severe traini He wha would have 
skill in his profession must be to work for it, And 
unless a man is ready to be under preparatory discipline, he 
might as well give up all hope of success in any calling of life. 

4 man shall not be established by wickedness (v. 3). The old 
sailor was correct when he said, “God has somehow fixed 
things so that a fellow can afford to do about right.” Thin 
ice may look strong enough to bear one’s weight, and a mere 
crust of earth may seem firm and solid, but a surface show is 
no substitute for a firm foundation ; and unless there is real 
substance below, it is not safe to take the showiest path that 
is aboveground. If athing is wrong, itis not safe. “ Honesty 
is the best policy,” even viewed as a matter of expediency. 
God is not on the side of evil ; and he who chooses evil thereby 
defies God, and must take the consequences. 

A virtwous [a worthy] woman is a crown to her husband: but 
she that maketh ashamed is as rottenness in his bones (v. 4). It 
is very good for a man to have a good wife, and it is very bad 
for a man to have a bad wife. And it is much the same on 
the wife’s side. A crown of joy and pride in the one, case, 
and rottenness in the bones on the other. Here is a hint for 
those who are thinking in advance about marriage ; and here 
is a suggestion for those who are looking back on the mistake 
they made while marriage was yet in advance, Get a good 
wife if you can, if you are not yet married ; and if you have 
a poor wife, try to make a good one of her. 

He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread (vy. 11). 
There is no surer way of earning a living than by working 
for it. To have a large farm with rich soil would not keep 


a man from starving, unless it were cultivated. A small 


patch of ground well worked would bring a better return than 
a large park left to itself. It is the same in the field of the 
mind and of the spirit. If you would get a living by your 
brains, you must work your brains. If you would grow in 
grace, you must exercise your graces. “He that tilleth his 
land shall have plenty of bread; ” and he that neglecteth his 
garden patch shall go hungry—as he ought to. 

A man shall be satisfied with good by the fruit of his mouth: 
and the doings of a man’s hands shall be rendered unto him 
(v. 14). Words and deeds go together, in the long run. 
What a man says is pretty likely to correspond with what he 
does, If he uses foul speech, or speaks falsely, he is not 
likely to be pure or true in his acts, And the results of a 
man’s life will correspond with the life itself. He shall have 
what he lives for, in word and in deed, 

The way of the foolish is right in his own eyes: but he that is 
wise hearkeneth unto counsel (v.15). The less a man knows, 
the readier he is to act on his own judgment; while the more 
he knows, the more he desires to take counsel, in order to in- 
fluence or confirm his judgment. A man who always acts 
on his own promptings, and who is averse to taking advice, 
is‘never an independent man. In order to be independent in 
judgment, a man must have at least two ways to choose be- 
tween. Taking advice before acting is not necessarily follow- 
ing advice; but it is taking it for consideration, in order to 
follow it, or not, as seems wise on reflection. “He that is 
wise hearkeneth unto counsel,” —and then does as seems best 
to him. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This is a very hard lesson, and so the teacher must take 
especial pains with it. Begin by trying to make the scholar 
understand that in all things in this world action has results, 
and that you cannot do anything that has not some conse- 
quences flowing fromit. From childhood to old age each word, 
each thought, each deed, has its results. Sometimes we can 
see these results, and sometimes we cannot. But they exist 
all the same. Sometimes we can see the results at otice, and 
at other times we must wait for years before they become 
apparent. But, come soon or come late, they alweys come. 
For example, a boy may play truant for a time, and not 
suffer. For the time being he thinks that all is going well, 
and indeed he seems to be having a better time than the boy 
who goes regularly to school. But the day is sure to come 
when he will begin to reap the fruits of his folly. Another 
young man may be living a dissolute life, and yet enjoy a 
large measure of health. But in future years the result of 
his dissipation will begin to manifest itself, and he will find 
himself becoming prematurely old. “Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” This saying has always been true, and always will be. 
Let the teacher illustrate this in whatever way he thinks 
best. Having thus gotten the root idea of the lesson before 
the class, you will be ready to go on and see how it is pre- 
sented in the text. 

Let some scholar read the first verse. Here we see some of 
the characteristics of the wise man and of the fool. The 
child who heeds what is said, even if it comes in the way of 
rebuke, is wise ; for in that way only will he learn to avoid 
evil. We can all learn in two ways. One is that of bitter 
experience, and the other is by the experience of others. In 





many matters we should be glad to Jearn by the experience 
of others; as, for example,.we do not all want to burn our- 
selves at the fire, in order to learn how it hurts. We are 
content to be told of the effects of a burn by those who have 
suffered from it, We had all much rather be warned by the 
experience of others of the danger of cholera, than push 
ahead heedlessly and learn it for ourselves, As I write this 
lesson the physicians of the land are trying hard to learn 
from others what are the best means of avoiding this terrible 
disease. And in this they are wise, and all commend them, 
But alas! in matters that pertain to the soul men are not as 
wise as they are in things pertaining to the body. They do 
not love the warnings of their elders, and had rather learn 
for themselves. Here we see, then, the characteristics of a 
wise child. He heeds the warning of those over him, and 
turns aside from the path of danger, while the foolish boy or 
girl pushes ahead and gets caught in the snare, 

Now let some scholar read verses 2 and 3. Here we see 
the divine side of wise action. Wise action secures the favor 
of God, while the deeds of the wicked God will condemn. 
And not only so, but a wise man shall be established, while 
the way of the wicked shall not prosper. But some scholar 
may gsk, “Are there not wicked men who do prosper, after 
all?” Yes, for a while; but even in this world, if we watch 
carefully, we shall be sarpeleod to see how, in the long run, 
the ways of the wicked are turned upside down. Sooner or 
later they seem to “come to grief.” And even if they do not 
do this in this world, we must never forget that there is an- 
other world that comes after this. God does not settle all his 
accounts with men in this world. “It is appointed unto 
men once to die, but after this the judgment.” In that day 
it will be seen by all that the wicked shall not prosper ; for 
then the way of the righteous shall be finaliy established, but 
the wicked shall be like chaff which the wind driveth away, 
There all that looks crooked in this world will be made 
straight by our heavenly Father. Injustice will be rectified, 
and iniquity will be punished. The judgment day will 
reveal the consequences of sin and the reward of all right 
doing. 

Now read verse 10. Truly the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals is an old one. Mr. Bergh was not the 
founder of it; for the wise man wanted every one to be a 
member of such an association many centuries ago. Many 
children seem to take delight in inflicting suffering on ani- 
mals, Teach them that thisisashame. All animals ought 
to be gently treated, and it is a sign of savagery if we inflict 
on them needless suffering. We have made great progress in 
the right direction in this matter. When I remember how 
the car-horses used to be maltreated in New York years ago, 
and how seldom you see any such maltreatment in these days, 
I am filled with joy. Let the scholars be taught that they 
should treat all dogs, horses, cats, birds, and all living things, 
gently, and that, if it be needful to take their lives, it should 
be done in the way that inflicts the least suffering. 

Now go on to verse1l. This practically means that not 
only farmers, but all workers, shall prosper who are diligent, 
and that success lies along the line of industry. Our present 
age needs to learn this; for there are far too many in our 
schools who want to take some short cut to success, They 
have not “stick-to-ativeness.” They change from place to 
place, trying always to get an easier berth. They look more 


‘| to luck for success than to application, and ss a result they 


fail most pitifully. Any one ina large city may see hundreds 
of examples of this. In fact, many leave the country simply 
because they do not like hard work, and they hope in the 
city to find easy work and high wages. For the way in which 
they are mistaken in this, witness the army of the unemployed 
in our large centers. The city is full of such wrecks, drifting 
to and fro in search of work that they néver find. 

Now read the last verse. Ten chances to one it accurately 
describes some boy or girl in your class. “The way of the 
foolish is right in his own eyes.” This is,one of the traits of 
“Young America.” It knows better than its elders, and the 
result may be seen in the large number of “failures.” Let 
the wise scholar be warned in time, and take the advice of 
those who know more than he does; for if he will not do 
this, he will have to reap the bitter consequences, 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


It would be unwise to confuse and weary children in pri- 
mary classes with telling of the parallelisms and contrasts of 
Hebrew poetry, so evident to maturer minds. But previous 
lessons upon wisdom may be recalled to prepare the way for 
pictures of the wise man and the foolish man, or the righteous 
and the wicked. The main features of character of each can 
be given in contrast, and might be arranged in columns on 
the blackboard. The leading words printed in chalks of con- 
trasting colors will assist thought and memory. 

We learned last week of the value of wisdom, how precious 
itis. What costly things are not so precious as wisdom? What 
is called the beginning of knowledge? “The fear of the Lord” 





is to know and Jove him. If we truly know what our Father 
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in heaven wants es to do, and if we really love him, shall we 
want to please him by doing all he asks? That is the wis- 
dom which « child may have. That is what we ask for in 
our morning prayer: 
“ Forgive all my sinning, and show to me 
What a child may do to serve and please thee.” 

Will God give such wisdom to all who ask? “If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God.” To ask is our part; what 
will God do? He gives liberally,—not as we sometimes give 
to each other, wishing we didn’t have to, but willingly, plenty 
of it. Does he call any one foolish or blame them for not 
knowing more? He “upbraideth not;” but to those who 
want to be and to do right, as if they were hungry for such 
knowledge, he promises that they shall be filled. Whrat is 
the name of our lesson? The fruits of wisdom are the ways 
that show in the life of a person who has learned to be wise, 
io know and to do right. These verses give us two pictures, 
showing the difference in the actions of a wise person and a 
foolish one. 

Righteous Loves Knowledge. Wicked Hates Reproof.—Do 
you love to have those who love you teach you how to be 
wise and good, and remind you when you forget, or show you 
when you do not understand? That is the way with the 
wise ; but a wicked child hates to be corrected, or told over 
and over how to obey, and he does not like to have a good 


‘ child held up to him for a pattern. 


God will Bless, God will Punish.—To whom is the promise 
of long life, ways of pleasantness, and paths of peace? God 
knows the hearts that love him ; but the one with a wicked 
heart, thinking wrong thoughts, and planning to do evil, he 
wis punish, 

A Good Woman. A Sinful Woman.—What sort of woman 
will make the best wife, the wisest mother, the truest friend? 
Such a wife makes a husband and home happier than if he 
wore a crown and ruled @kingdom. If the wife and mother 
were a sinful woman who did not serve God, was vain and 
foolish, ill-tempered and wicked, could hers be a blessed home? 

Good Thoughts. Wicked Plans.—What kind of heart will 
have good thoughts? What kind of words will come from a 
good heart? From what kind of heart will wicked plans 
come? It is whether the heart is righteous or evil that will 
decide the words and actions; for the Bible tells us, “ As he 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

Kind. Oruel.—The righteous man will be kind even to the 
stpaliest animal; his horse and his dog will be tenderly cared 
for. Did you ever see a man beat a horsé or a mule because 
it could not pull-a heavy load? Did you ever hear of 2 
man beihg in a rage, and saying dreadful words, because his 
horse was frightened at something, and refused to go? 
Would a righteous man do so? Did you ever see a eat run 
at the sight of a boy who had teased it? A good heart 
will make achild gentle and pitiful, remembering that God 
made and cares for everything that has life. What kind of 
bez is he who throws stones at birds, chases the cows, or wor- 
ries his dog? Is he kind and gentle to his schoolmates? 
Which boy takes care of his little sister, and helps her over 
the rough places?, What would a good child do if it 
found a little bird that had fallen from its nest, or a stray 
kitten lost from its home? 

Busy. Idle.—The wise man plows and plants, and trusts 
God for rain and sunshine. He attends to his work, what- 
ever it is, trying to serve truly every day, happy and busy all 
the time. How with the idle, foolish man? He does not 
try to provide for the time to come, but spends his days in 
foolish talk with others as idle and silly as himself. Ask your 
mother to read to you, in this same Book of Proverbs, of the 
field overgrown with thorns, the broken-down wall and its 
sleepy owner. 

Revdy to Learn, Wise in his Own Eyes.—The wise man 
always wants to know more; the foolish man thinks himself 
wise. The wise man likes to be taught; he listens and 
learns, The silly, wilful one will not hear, and keeps on his 
own way, which the Bible calls “the way of a fool.” If you 
understand the pictures in these verses, you will see that the 
fruit of wisdom will make one live so as to win other souls 
to be wise, and will be, to the righteous, joy and eternal life. 

Lewisville, Ky. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

1, TRaIntne or THE Wisk (v. 1).—What are some of the 
unicvely forms assumed by correction? Why are correction 
and knowledge thus said to amount to the same thing? How 
does the spiritual life gain by knowledge? How are brutes 
chiefly distinguished from men? What do we mean when 


. we talk about “ the natural man”? (1 Cor.2:14) How can 


men come to love reproof ? 

2. Honor or tHe Wise (vs. 2, 8, 9).—When should a 
man be called “ good”? Why does the Lord love good men? 
How could you prove that he does love them? What en- 
tities one to be called “a man of wicked devices”? How 
are euch men condemned from without? from within? In 
what ways does the world in general set on wisdom the seal 





of its approval? What exceptions are to be reckoned? Of 
what approval is the wise man always sure? How is the 
world’s scorn of vice often concealed from the vicious man? 
By whom is it a misfortune to be “ lightly esteemed ” ? 
What sort of esteem, on the contrary, is it foolish to sesk? 
What does Christ say about honoring one’s self? In what 
does boastfulness essentially consist ? 

8. Prosperity or THE Wise (vs. 3, 7, 11, 12). — What 
proves the prosperity of the evil to be short-lived? On what 
essentially transient things is their prosperity founded? 
Under what figure is the prosperity of the righteous here 
figured? (Psa.1:3.) Why is such prosperity unmoved and 
immovable? How did Christ teach this truth? (Matt. 7: 
24-27.) How do you reconcile with this statement the fre- 
quent perils and calamities that come to good men? How 
does the farmers’ maxim (v. 11).apply to other occupations? 
What besides “ plenty of bread,” an abundant supply of rea- 
sonable wants, do foolish men seek? How does the conclu- 
sion of the verse, “ are void of understanding,” complete the 
contrast, as if it were said, “ shall have little bread”? Why 
are “vain persons,” frujtless persons? What is it to follow 
after them? Back of all the net and the booty, what is the 
thing that the evil are really seeking, and that they never 
get? What is “the root of the righteous” ?. To what, again, 
does this metaphor compare the righteous? What is some 
of the fruit yielded by this “root of the righteous” ? 

4. Home or tHE Wise (vs. 4, 10).—In what senses is a 
virtuous wife ‘a crown'to her husband’”’? Why is the choice 
of wife or husband a supreme test of wisdom? What are 
some of the things that depend upon the wisdom of these 
choices? What are some wise principles to follow in the 
choice of a life-partner? What are some mistakes commonly 
made in establishing a home? Why will the love in the 
house reach out to the beasts? What are common instances 
of cruelty to animals? What are some of the causes of this 
cruelty? How may we help to reform such abuses? 

5. THouGcuts or THE W1SE (vs. 5,15). What things de- 
termine the thoughts of a man? How could you disprove 
the statement that a man cannot control his thoughts and 
feelings? Why must thethoughtsof the righteous be “just”? 
What, more than “just,” are they? Whom do the thoughts 
of the wicked deceive? If we have evil thoughts, what isthe 
only way to transform them into good thoughts? Why 
should the fool have more confidence in his own good judg- 
ment than the wise in his? In what ways will the Christian 
plan for getting the advice of others? How can one conquer 
an antipathy toagood counsel ? 

6. Worps or THE Wise (vs. 6, 13,14). What kinds of 
words may end in bloodshed? What other dangers than 
danger to life may lie in wait in the words of the wicked? 
Why is the tongue such an important member? What are 
some ways of taming it? “The mouth of the upright shall 
deliver” whom? and how? What are some of the snares of 
the lips,—that catch the speaker? that catch the hearer? 
What are some of the rewards of right speaking? some of 
the panishments of evil speech? Why is it best that a man 
should reap precisely as he sows ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. How does the wise man become wise? 2. What domen 
think of him? 3. How does he get on in the world? 4. 
What sort of home has he? 5. How does he speak? 6. 
What kind of thoughts lie back of his words? 7. What is 
the greatest reward of a wise life? (golden text.) 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE LORD OF WISDOM 


CORRECTS PUNISHES 
APPROVES CONDEMNS 
REWARDS OVERTURNS 
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“So SHALL HE ALSO REAP.” 
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ABOR (Ws. 11, 14). 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ My hope is built on nothing less.” 

“ How firm a foundation.” 

“Take my life, and let it be.” 

“Have you had a kindness shown?” 

“ I’ve found the pearl of greatest price.” 
“Only a beam of sunshine.” 

“In the shadow of his wings.” 

“ God’s almighty arms are round me,” 






ORIENTAL. LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S. 


Eeyptiayn ArPHorisms.—Collections of aphorisms were the. 
earliest form of moral teaching. One of the most ancient* 
records known is of this kind, and, like the proverbs of Solo- 

mon, is a collection of counsels given by a royal father to his 

son and successor. Amenemhat, the first king of the twelfth 

Egyptian dynasty, whose approximate date was some hun- 

dred years before the time of Abraham, has left us his in- 

structions to his son Usertesen I., and which have ‘been pre- 

served to us in a papyrus. Sain the apothegms translated 

by Dr. G, Maspero of Paris are such as these: “ Let concord 

be kept between the subjects and thyself, lest people should 

give their heart up to fear.” “Grant not access to people 

whose friendship has not been long tried.” , “ Apply thyself 
to strengthen their heart, because there are no more servants, 

O man, in the day of thy need.” “I have given to the 

humble, and made the weak to be.” “There is stability of 
fortune neither for the ignorant nor for the learned man.” 

“There was no hungry one through me, no thirsty: one 
through me.” “I am a maker of corn, the lover of Nepra” 

(the corn-god). Among these sayings of Amenemhat is one 
which would not have proceeded from the mouth of the 
writer of Ecclesiastes: “I built myself a house adorned with 
gold,.., made for eternity; time shrinks before it.” The 
gist of this legacy of antique political wisdom is, after briefly 
recapitulating the chief events of his own life, and the prin- 
ciples which had actuated him, an exhortation to follow in 
the same course; to protect the weak and himble; to relieve 
the afflicted ; to punish the rebellious; to defend the frontier; 
to encourage agriculture, and chastise foreign foes. He con-, 
cludes by reminding him that he too will erelong have “to 
enter the boat of Ra,” and make the [dread passage across 
“the great pool,” into the presence of Osiris, 

““A Virtuous WomaN Is 4 Crown TO HER HusBanp.”— 
This perhaps alludes to the wreath or crown worn by brides, 
as their symbol of honor. The virtuous wife confers this 
honor on her husband,» We may trace this custom in the 
crown, or, rather, head-dress, of precious metal, with a long, 
tapering horn projecting from it, which is still worn by a 
Druse maiden of the Lebanon, as the most important part of 
her wedding ornaments. Even nearer home the custom has 
survived in the silver crown worn by every Norwegian bride 
at the marriage ceremony, and which, of course, is generally 
borrowed for the occasion. In old writers, any ornamental 
head-dress worn as a badge of honor is called 2 crown, which 
is by no means an exclusively regal symbol. .The crowns of 
the Assyrian kings were like a high miter with silk bands; 
those of the Persians approach very nearly the modern tur- 
ban. The Levitical priest’s miter was often called a crown, 
and so were the wreaths of victory or triumph in all ancient 
as well as modern nations, whether worn in warfare or in the 
great games of Greece, or in thre peaceful triumphs of poesy 
and art. The crown, in all its varieties, from the bridal 
wreath to-the conqueror’s diadem, had a very simple origin, 
—first from the necessary use of a fillet.to bind the hair, and 
then from the natural custom of encircling the head with 
flowers or sprigs, in token of rejoicing or triumph, 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


‘““REGARDETH THE LIFE oF His Beast.’—Very strange 
do these words sound in an Eastern atmosphere. We have 
no Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Every 
man is free to work his will with his own beasts. Some are 
specially favored ; the finer breeds of horses, for example, are 
often prized more than a man’s own children. But the great 
company of carrying animals, asses, mules, horses, camels, and 
the plowing oxen, generally lead a miserable, toilsome, and 
painful life. The veterinary surgery of the Arab is of the 
crudest possible description, consisting largely in burning 
with a hot iron. For the many wounds caused by overload- 
ing, friction of ill-fitting saddjes and yokes, there is prac- 
tically no remedy. Not many can afford to allow a wounded 
animal time for healing. Callousness produced the cruel 
usage, and it reacts again, in: hardening the heart, and seal- 
ing up the fountains of mercy. 

“ TRANSGRESSION OF THE Lips... SNARE TO THE Evin 
Max.”—In any difficulty the Oriental will almost certainly 
lie. Indeed, even if there be no difficulty, if a lie will for the 
moment better serve his purpose, it would appear‘quite super- 
fluous goodness to speak the truth. This is well understood; 
and the word of a man in any serious matter is always con- 
siderably discounted, if not confirmed by a peculiarly solemn 
oath, called the yamin, or “faithfal”’ Each tribe or religious 
sect has, as a rule, its own yamin, the necessity for such a 
binding form being universally recognized. Lying has largely 
destroyed mutual confidence. Falsehood counteracts its own 
influence ‘by producing increased suspiciousness; and men 
often find themselves ensnared, by the transgression of their 
lips, where adherence to the grand old principle, “Trust in 
God, and do the right,” would have delivered them. In a 





recent murder case here, three or four persons so entangled 
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ip inveterate lying, endeavoring to cast 
guilt on one another, that now all of them are lying in the 
dungeon at Acre, when it is certain that only one of them is 
guilty,—if indeed the perpetrator of the deed is among them 
at all. 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


“A man shall not be established by wickedness; but the 
root of the righteous shall never be moved.” This is the 
substance of these teachings from the wisdom of Solomon. A 
greater than Solomon affirmed the same truth when he said, 
“Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but the corrupt 
tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” The apostle Paul re-empha- 
sited this practical truth in his utterance, “ Be not deotived ; 
God is not mocked: for/whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” 

The Old Testament and the New, and the lessons of human 
experience in all the centuries, are at one on this point. Yet 
there is hardly any truth of the ages that men are less will- 
ing to believe, and are readier to doubt, than just this one. 
Men do think that God can be imposed on; that they can 
choose folly and have the results of wisdom ; that the wrong- 
doings of their hands shall not be rendered to them again. 
Young men and young women on every side are thinking, 
and are acting on the thonght, that they can fool away their 
time and strength, and have as good success as those who 
value and improve their strength and time. 

How hard it is for young people, or old ones, to realize 
that they shall have what they live for, and that, if they 
want what is worth having, they must strive for its attaining, 
trusting God while they strive! 





ADDED POINTS. 

To hate reproof is to be “ brutish.” That is an unpleasant 
suggestion to the man who is hit by it; but it is Bible truth 
nevertheless. 

Right thinking goes before right speaking or right doing. 

If you see a man prospering by evil doing, you can pity 
him, because he is on the way to ruin. 

A man cannot make friends or win honor by acting fool- 
ishly. Even wrong-doers respect a man who does right. 

If a man loves God, he will love God’s creatures because 
they are creatures of God. There is no other basis than this 
for love to man or togbeast. 

It is a risk to « bad man toopen his lips. Character shows 
itself in! speech. 

A man is wise if he knows enough to seek good advice, and 
to act on it, 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


UTILIZING VACATIONS. 


Teachers and scholars, who may have occasion to 
leave their places in the Sunday-school for weeks or 
months! in the coming summer, should ask how they 
may avoid wasting the vacation, praying for the fulfil- 
ment of the promise, “The Lord shall keep thy going 
out, and thy coming in.” It is possible to make the 
summer separation a blessing in more ways than one. 
Little churches and Sunday-schools in the country have 
often profited by the generosity and experience of Chris- 
tians from town and city. Open-air funds, mountain 
and seaside homes, and other agencies for giving the 
poor of the cities a taste of country life, have repeatedly 
had their origin in the hearts of those who have felt 
ashamed to enjoy vacations withoutsharing them. These 
generous impulses have found various methods, 

For instance, a “ Helping Hand Visitors’ Club” has 
been organized, with its headquarters and “Central 
Bureau of Information” at 15 East Fourteenth Stréet, 
New York City. Auxiliaries are to be formed in other 
cities. The society is philanthropic, and there is no 
charge for jnformation. The purpose is to bring together 
“ two classes of women who may prove of mutual benefit 
to each other :” 

“(1) Those having homes in the country who would receive 
into their households, for a short summer vacation, respectable, 
‘well-recommended young women from the city, willing to 
spend part of their time ench day helping with sewing or other 
domestic duties, in return for a home during a visit; and (2) 
respectable women clerks, seamstresses, etc., whose means are 
too limited to allow of their paying for board while spending a 
vacation in the country, yet who would do things willingly as 
visitors that they would object to doing for pay.” 

Information to either class will be gladly given by the 
secretary, H. C. Demorest, at the headquarters, or by 
mail, This is a plan that may well interest Sunday- 
school superintendents and teachers of women’s Bible- 
classes, 

Another question is, how to keep the Sunday-school 
class at work during the summer separations. As a 














result from an account given in The Sunday School 
Times, about a year ago, of the method by which Mr. 
Henry E. Nitchie, of the Classon Avenue Presbyterian 
Sunday-school of Brooklyn, carries on “ Vacation Studies 
by Correspondence” with his class of young ladies,— 
other teachers wrote io him, requesting sets of his blanks, 
that they might reprint them for their own use last sum- 
mer. He still finds his plan workable, as for several 
years, and has prepared the question-sheets for the 
International lessons during July, August, and half of 
September,—the continuation of last year’s lessons in 
the life of the Apostle Paul. Mr. Nitchie’s class has 
been recently studying the Pauline Epistles, taking 
notes; and so “ are well prepared to answer the ques- 
tions regarding the letters written and the places visited 
by Paul.” 

The blanks are given to the members of th@ class be- 
fore the summer separation,—two sets to ‘each, with 
stamped envelopes addressed to the teacher, one set to 
be retained and the other to be @Jled out and mailed 
week by week. Thus the lesson study and the connec- 
tion between teacher and class are unbroken during the 
summer, and the ties of affection are strengthened rather 
than weakened. This year’s blanks are of the same 
character as last year’s. Each lesson is on one side of 
a single sheet of note-paper, sufficient space being left 
after each question for writing the answer. A single one 
‘may be taken as a specimen of all,—the first question 
and the two last being common to all the sheets: 

Lesson DaTE, JuLy 30, 1893. 
Title: “ Paul at Ephesus,” 
Lesson: Acts 19 ; 1-12. 

Write in the golden text. 

State briefly the events and the travels of Paul as recorded 
between the last lesson and this. 

In what period of Paul’s work did the events of this lesson 
occur ? 

How long did he remain at Ephesus ? 

What letter did he write in this period ? 

What letter was written to the church in Ephesus ? 

What do you know of Ephesus and its location ? 

State briefly the events of the lesson. 

Thoughts or teachings suggested by the lesson. 

Questions regarding lesson which you desire answered 
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In other words, Mr. Nitchie himself provides for his, 


class, This is another phase of the vacation question. 
If ever the Sunday-school teacher ought to “ provide a 
substitute,” it is before a prolonged absence. Not only is 
it unjust to ask the superintendent to secure all the sub- 
stitutes needed, but usually the teachers can get them 
more easily than hecan. Each teacher isto get one; the 
superintendent would have to get several. A teacher 
can readily pledge a congenial friend to do the work,— 
one known to be suited to the needs of the class to be 
taught. This is the most natural and easiest way; and, 
if not entirely easy for the teacher, it would be doubly 
hard for the superintendent. 

Among the approved methods for keeping duty in the 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—————_———_. 


BARTLETT AND PETERS’S NEW 
TESTAMENT* 


The series of volumes arranged by Drs. Bartlett and 
Peters has been completed by the publication of Vol- 
ume III., entitled Christian Scriptures, The plan of the 
work as a whole has already been indicated to the readers 
of The Sunday Schoo! Times, in notices of the parts pre- 
viously issued. In brief, the design is to arrange the 
books of the Bible in such a manner as contributes to a 
better understanding of the chronological relation of the 
parts and of the purpose of each. In doing this, some of 
the matter has been omitted, and the translation has 
been modified in the interest of clearness, since the 
series is mainly intended for young readers. 

Dean Bartlett is the responsible editor of the last 
volume. As he intimates in the Preface, seven years 
or more have been occupied in the preparation, and the 
results bear witness to the thoroughness and care be- 
stowed upon each and every point. Professing to be an 
Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, the 
volume does not include the whole New Testament, 
Four of the so-called General Epistles have been omitted, 
and only five chapters of the Apocalypse have been in- 
serted. The brief letters called 2 and 8 John have been 
omitted, because of the private nature of the matter, 
while 2 Peter, Jude, and the prophetic portion of Reve- 
lation are not included because of the difficulty of treat- 
ing them fully in a volume of this character. As these 
five books are all of them among the “ antilegomena” of 
the fourth century, it is easy to see how early Christian 
authors could pass them over without notice, and yet 
not deny their canonicity. Practically, Dr, Bartlett has 
done something akin to this. A few brief passages in 
the larger epistles have been omitted, mainly to preserve 
a closer connection of thought. 

The work is based upon the Revised Version, though 
the editor has freely substituted his own renderings, to 
carry out the purpose of the volume. Still, the varia- 
tions are oftener in form than in substance. Dr, Bart- 


~~ 


. | lett recognizes the value of the labors of the American 


Revisers., Too often the American Appendix is neg- 
lected altogether by students of the Revised Version, 
and in England, again and again, the judgments of the 
American Company have been accepted without any 
4 credit whatever. 
renderings in the volume. Accordingly, the editor has 
adopted Westcott and Hort’s Greek text, except in three 
places; namely, Mark 1: 1, John 8: 25, and Acts 11: 20, 
There are a number of other places where their readings 
might well have been rejected. The somewhat precipi- 
tate way in which Westcott and Hort have been blindly 
followed in every detail by so many American and Eng- 
lish commentators indicates a lack of independent criti- 
cal judgment. To this attitude Dr. Bartlett doubtless 
defers in accepting so unreservedly the results set forth 


minds of Sunday-school children is the preparation of | in this partioular edition of the Greek Testament, The 


some sort of “vacation card,” or certificate of standing, 
or both in one, which the scholar can carry with him, 
and by which a record may be made of faithful attend- 
ance in other schools. A specimen may be taken from 
the cards distributed last year in the First Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school of Winchester, Massachusetts,— 
one to each member, “including the Home Department 
and the Infant Department.” Postal-cards were used, 
the name and address of the superintendent, Mr. Preston 
Pond, being on one side, and the following blanks on 
the other : 


First CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Will . 2060 + & Member Of the ........006 secseeves eveesenee 
department, plesee keep this card in h...... Bible until Sep- 
tember 12 (filling blanks as occasion offers), and then mail the 
card as directed ? 

I have attended Sunday-school, during the vacation season of 
1892, in the following places outside of Winchester : 

Date. Lesson. Name of School. Town and State. 
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translation, wherever it differs from the Authorized and 
Revised Versions, is modified to secure a freer, more 
colloquial, or intelligible English form, and in most 
cases the results are happy. ‘ Quotations from the Old 
Testament are indicated by the use of italic type. A list 
of such quotations appears at the end of the volume” 
(Preface, p. viii). 

The arrangement of the matter is as follows: The first 
three Gospels ; theu the Acts of the Apostles; next the 
Epistles of James and of Peter (the first only); the Paul- 
ine Epistles follow in four groups; then the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Revelation, classed together as “ Books 
belonging to the Time of the Great Tribulation.” The 
Gospel according to St. John and the First Epistle of 
the same author end the volume, as “ Books belonging 
to the Closing Period of the Apostolic Age.” It will be 
noticed that the order is not, and could not well be, 
chronological ; that is, as respects the time of writing. 
Many of the Epistles were written before the earliest 
Gospels ; but it was wise to place the Synoptical Gospels 
first. The Gospel according to Mark is placed first, that 
of Luke last,—which is on the whole the best order, 
especially since the first-named account is so frequently 
neglected. The divisions and headings are judiciously 
made. Paragraphs are used, but neither chapter nor 
verse divisions occur, except as noted at the top of the 
several pages. 





* Seripttres, Hebrew and Christian ; arranged and edited as an 
inure . Ly study of te Bible. Vol. Lil. : Christian Scrip- 
tures. Baste ard T. Bartlett, D.D., Dean of the Protestant a 
= my A School in Philadelphia, and John P. Peters, Ph.D., 
lessor of Hebrew in the University of Rf mide 





pp: xii, 1, New York; G, P, Putaem’s Sons. 
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The editor indicates his belief that the 
Epistle of James and the First of Peter 
belong to the earlier period of the apostolic 
age, both in time and in type of teaching. 
This view is not, however, dogmatically 
asserted, In designating these two Epistles 
as written by earlier “ Apostles,” it is not 
implied that James was one of the twelve. 
Dr. Bartlett speaks of him as *‘the Brother 
of the Lord,” and as becoming a believer 
after the Resurrection (p. 801). 

‘The Pauline Epistles are arranged in 
four groups, instead of three, 1 and 2 Thes- 


 palonians forming a distinct group. In 


» given, 


the second group, Galatians follows 2 Co- 
rinthians, and in the third group Philip- 
pians is placed first. This order is that 
advocated by Bishop Lightfoot, and is 
based on similarity of teaching in the 
three Epistles (Galatians, Romans, Philip- 
pians) thus placed in proximity. Much can 
be urged in favor of the more usual view, 
which gives Galatians the first place in 
the second group and Philippians the last 
place in the third, In the introductory 
note to the Pastoral Epistles, a second im- 
prisonment of Paul at Rome is regarded 
as probable. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is recog- 
nized as of uncertain authorship, but placed 
about A.D.67. The persons addressed are 
assumed to be Jewish Christians in Pales- 
tine, and the occasion the “‘ great tribula- 
tion;” that is, the time of peril to the 
Church in the period between A. D. 60 
and 70. Of this period a brief account is 
Accordingly, the Book of the 
Revelation is assigned to A. D. 68, and by 


. implication its predictions are referred to 


— 


the events of that decade. As already 
stated, only a small portion of the Apoca- 
lypse is inserted in the volume, The 


Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle of 


John eome last; and the book closes with 


“a list of Old Testament citations, adapted 
, from Westcott ‘and Hort. 


To each book there is prefixed a brief 


"sketch of the circumstances, purpose, and 


ings. 


other points belonging to what is tech- 
nically called “Introduction.” Sometimes 
a longer historical introduction is inserted 
before a group of writings. An occasional 
foot-note, explanatory in character, has 
beenallowed. The analysis of the several 
books has been judiciously made, and 
takes tne place of the usual chapter-head- 
Probably this part of the work de- 
manded an unusual amount of labor, the 
value of the results being commensurate. 
In accordance with the reverent usage of 
modern times, all pronouns referring to 
God or Christ begin with capital letters, 
and the same usage is extended to some of 
the more important Christian terms. 

’ Occasionally an explanation is inserted 
in brackets, where the passage is one of 
unusual obscurity. For example, Gala- 
tians 3 : 20, that crur interpretum, is 
printed thus: “ Now no mediator can be 
a mediator for one, [the law is a contract 
valid only if both parties fulfil its terms, ] 
bat God [the Giver of the promise] is 
One [ard the promise is therefore direct, 
without condition, and better than the 
law].” Rarely, however, is there so much 
interpolated explanation. The more com- 
mon variations from the Revised Version 
consist of freer renderings. For example, 
Philippiars 2: 6-8 is given as follows: 
“Who, pre-existing in the form of God, 
yet did not look on equality with God &s 
a prize which must not slip from His 
grasp, but emptied Himself by taking the 
form of a bondservant, being made in the 
likeness of men; and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled Himself 
by becoming obedient even as far as 
death, yea, the death of the cross.” This 
is not a paraphrase, but a free rendering. 
In most cases the variations from the 
English versions (Authorized and Re- 





vised) are very slight, but always signifi- 
cant, 

From this description it will at once be 
inferred that the book provides a valuable 
help for the young reader of the New Tes- 
tament, and for most older ones. But it 
will prove helpful only to those who pre- 
fer to’ get an intelligent apprehension of 
Scriptures from the Scriptures them- 
selves, and are willing to obtain this 
knowledge by using a free rendering in 
English. The prejudice against the Re- 
vised Version shows that many would be 
even more prejudiced against Dr. Bartlett’s 
work, Doubtless such people are the very 


ones most in need of the help this volume | jar 


affords. ~ 
The book is well printed, pleasant to 
the eye, and not inconveniently large. 


» 

Pending the appearance of the author- 
ized biography of Whittier, to be prepared 
by his literary executor, there is a tempo- 
rary place for such a booklet as Mrs. 
James T. Fields’s Whittier: Notes of his 
Life and of his Friendships. The writer’s 
husband, long the head of the firm which 
published the poet’s books, was likewise 
his friend, as is well known to readers 
familiar with the personalia of The Tent 
on the Beach; and Mrs, Fields has easily 
gathered some pleasant reminiscences of 
the Quaker singer, in which, of course, the 
principal thing is the gentle attractiveness 
of the character portrayed. (32mo, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. iv, 108. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Price, 50 cents.) 





Cleverness is hardly a substitute for 
poetic inspiration; but when it is re- 
inforced by a fund of humor and a metri- 
cal aptitude, it is not an unimportant 
element in minor verse. Mr. H. C. Bun- 
ner’s last volume, Rowen: Second Crop 


Songs, contains some decidedly clever | ana 


things, as, for instance, the imitation of 
Heine, with its unexpected close; but 
some of the poems, of more serious mood, 
are also neatly turned. (16mo, cloth, pp. 
iii, 101. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1.25.) 


Imogen Clark’s brief story of The Las’ 
Day is a recent addition to its publishers’ 
brown-cloth illustrated series of helpful 
tales of homely American life, Its “last 
day” was that of the bickerings of a once 
happy married couple who had deter- 
mined to separate, but were reunited by 
the pathos of parting, and chiefly by the 
memory of a dead child, The tone of the 
story is tender, but its literary merit not 
commanding. (12mo, cloth, pp.52. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Price, 60 cents.) 

. 

It is not easy to find a new subject for a 
new story for boys, especially when the 
subject is a true one ; but William O. Stod- 
dard has found such a fresh theme for his 
book entitled The Battle of New York; and 
he has treated it spiritedly, yet with sub- 
stantial accuracy in largerstatements. The 
battle was that protracted through the days 
of the draft-riots of 1863. The illustra- 
tions are faithful as regards local scenery. 
(12mo, cloth, pp. iv, 248. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


An entire booklet by Mrs. Caroline H. 
Dall is devoted to the real Barbara Fritchie 
(here so spelled) of Whittier’s fine and 
famous lyric. Mrs. Dall shows once more, 
at a little greater length than usual, what 
has for some time been known,—that the 
poet was in the main correct in his state- 
ments, but that in some minor points he 
was misinformed, or indulged in poetic 
license. (16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. iv, 
99. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.) 
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“A VERY REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


THE WORLD OF THE UNSEEN. 


By ARTHUR WILLINK, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“THIS IS A VERY REMARKABLE BOOK; ITIS 
SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.* * * THE 
STYLE IS VERY SIMPLE, AND HISSTATEMENTS 
ALL REMARKABLY CLEAR * * * INTENSELY 
INTERESTING. * * * THE BOOK WILL CER- 


TAINLY PUT YOU TO THINKING ON ENTIRELY, 


NEW LINES ABOUT THE FUTURE HOME OF 
THE BLESSED, IT IS A SMALL BOOK, BUT 
EVIDENTLY THE MATURE VIEWS OF A CLOSE 
THINKER.” —J, M. WRIGHT, IN “ TENNESSEE 
METHODIST.” 
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tr: sinners a By Agnes Gi on, Ageenemy 


A book of marvelous interest. 


By the same author, also illustrated: 
Among the Stars. The Ocean ef Air. 
World’s Foundations. Father Aldur. 
$1.25 each ; five volumes in a box, $6. 
THE PILLAR IN THE eee =. A compan- 
ion to “‘ The Bow in the Cloud.” uff. $1.25. 
“Sacred to dimmed eyes and en. hearts and 


tender memories—a book of consolation.” 


IN THE PINE WOODS. Rev. T. L. Baily. 
301 pp. i2mo, 4illustrations. $1. 
“A very engaging and lifelike story. Its heroine 1s 
a fit regeensntadive of the workers for Jesus.”’ 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION. 


MR. GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER. A com- 
peniee volume to * Adam’s Daughters.” a 
‘Nair Wright. 3841 pp. 12mo. 5 illus. 


THE CHEQUE BOOK of the Bank of 
Faith; Precious Promises arranged for daily use. 
With brief comments by Spurgeon. 12mo. $1.50. 


THE STORY OF MARY JONES AND 
HER BIBLE. pero y lémo, 6u cts, 


THE ESSEX LAD sher. A ite 3 3 
lemd’s Greatest Preacher. A 7 mg 
Spurgeon, With many illustrations. 

THE STORY OF JOHN G. PATON 


Thirty Years Amon: uth Sea Canni 
By Rev. James Paton. a illustrations. $1.50. 


HINTS AND gd on — SUNDAY: 
SCHOOL LESSON Burrell. $1.25, 


THE GOSPEL on qpanamm, and Other 
Sermons. Burrell. $1.25. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
And 48 & 530 West 234 St., NEW YORK. 
Boston, 44 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester , 93 State St. Chicago,211,213 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm 8t. San Francisco,735 Mark’tSt. 





SPURGEON’S LAST AND BEST WORK, 


THE GOSPEL OF 
THE KINGDOTF1. 


A POPULAR EXPOSITION OF 
The Gospel According to Matthew. 
By ©. H. SPURGEON. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ARTHUR 7. 
PIERSON. 


12me. Cloth. 512 pages. $1.50. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


¢| THE BAKER & TAYLORCO., 


: 740 and 742 Broadway, New. York. » 


Mrs, Craft's Primary Teacher's Quart Quarterly, 


wanpa .2 DRUMMOND. NE NEW YORK nu CiTY. 


W hat Church hurch , 


Prayer-Meeting, Sunday-Schos!, 
or Y. M. C. A., 


can afford to be without a supply of b beaten, and 
Fink SPIRITED SINGING, W 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS, Nos. § and 6 


containing over 400 of the most useful and popular 
Sacred Son. nd Standard Hy mins ever published in 











a 
one Volume, can be had for the 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICE OF 


$45 per 100, Boards, Words, and Music. 
10 * 100, Linen Covers, Words Only. 
5S “ 100, Paper -, 


Cloth and leather bound copies of the above can also 
be had at all leadi ~~ book and music stores. 


The Biglow & Ma Co, |. The Jon Church Ca, 


76 East 9th St., New York. | 74 West 4th St.. Cincinnatl. 


JUST ISSUED. 
Tabernacle Anthems. orics"By 3.1, Herbert 
oS 





Heart So or Sunday-schools. By Fred A. 

as » Fillmore A an that Mtg es eg 
nday pages. Sample copy, cents. 

Returnablie. “” 


Also, Little Armor Bearers, £,“2er cxorse 

Price, 5 cents. 

FILLMORE BROS,, *S."a"shst chasse: 
FLORAL PRAISE, No. Il. 


OUR FLORAL JUBILEE. 


FOR CHILDREN’S PAY. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
New cach, UY inail ; $4 per 16 by express, not 16 pp. 5 cents 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St.,Chicago. 76 E. 9th St, New York. 
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~ CHILDREN'S f DAY SERVICES. 
“ ROCK OF REFUGE.” 


Se ae con- 
taining new music, P 
to make an inspiring and hel: 
young. Arranged by W. L. 

Prise, 60. each, postpaid : @ra hundved, net prepaid. 
AND, 


“THE FIRM FOUNDATION.” 


AN ORIGINAL SERVICE FOR CHIL- 
DREN’S DAY. 


Arranged by W. L. Mason. 
Scents each, postpaid. $2.50 a 100, not prepaid. 








features calculated 
service for old and 


“Character Building,” 


A SERVICE OF SCRIPTURE RECITATION, 
SONG, AND SYMBOLICAL EXERCISES. 


Arranged by W. L. Mason. 
Price same as ‘‘Firm Foundation.” 
One each of above mailed for 10 cents. 


THE GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


“Fis Das: avs cata | DAY 


om gar By = sagen Owens ay 

and brilliant m 
fon. Brilliant 

with little 


pe ».*-. CHILDREN’S CRUSADE, Children’s 
tae ee service, by Miss Brown and Lorenz. Fu 
action and tableau effects. Music easy 


and catch 
VER LIFE’s SEA nae IN BLOSSOM TIME hed 
an Spin de sale last yea 
pond os 5 one each, 30 cents per 
apeniNG CAROL atx = songs for the school. 


20 cents Som. Ee Jat 

CHILDREN'S AY TREASURY, No. 3, like its 

predecessors, ig ie enters of f recite tions, exer- 
cies, Soues. Se anthe namie Ber oaby 
$1 PR Postnatd. © Nos. 1, 2, and 3 for cents. 

ORIAL ECHOES. Five quartets for male 
and mixed voices. 15 cts. each, $1.50 per doz., 
SPECIAL OF FERS. 

1, Three sample services, 10 cents. 2. Two 
and one om ped for 15 cents. = Three sample an- 
thems, 29 cents. 4, Sample co ‘AND 
LIFE | voy TRIED AN our new 8. 8. song- 
books, for 50 cents. Ask your dealer, or address 


LORENZ & CO., Publishers, Dayton, Ohio. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York. 


ae 
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wvatat STCOSEES SCM 


FAMONG THE BIRDS. 
‘Lae OF FLOWERS. 
¢ EARTHLY AND 


HEAVENLY. 


C-ILDREN ‘OF THE GOSPEL, 
Fair AS A LILY, 
HAPPY CHILDREN'S DAY. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each 
one a Gem. Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, & cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


John J. Hood, fAck,z" 


PHILA., PA. 
AMaNAS ANANAS GNGNAY GNANAN GNavaN men SE) ny atta 


SPATay AFAFAS ORTAYAT ORYANAY 
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vaya 





aware?) oPATAY APE A 





war 
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“THE CHILDREN’S KINC” 

“CRATEFUL OFFERINCS” 

“CEMS FOR HIS CROWN” 
“SUNSHINE”’ 


Four beautiful Curtpren's Day Services 
with illustrated title pages, Complete with 
Responsive = Recitations and Mel- 


odius Carols. Sample copies of the four sent 
postpaid to any address for 15 cts. in stamps. 
C.E. Epirion “THE NEW SONG”’ § 
will be ready Apz. 20. The latest 
for S. S. and C. E. Societies. Send 
40 cents for sample copy. 
GEO. FP. ROSCHE & CO., 
940 W. Madison St., Chicago. Ill. 








versary Services (new). 
ee > for tres free copies. Also free 
maga yy | papers printed 
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'COLUMBIA| 
BICYCLES 


‘They stand alone because 
they have to.”’ 























The Columbia buyer 
KNOWS what he is 
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ards by 
Carls - Tracy Chester 
Ww Claro 


curce for 


(GUMS: 
Wilh 17a: 


This beautiful little service can be prepared very easily by Sunday- 


‘ay - 
p08 


schools, large or small. The offerings of flowers, each kind an emblem of 
one of the Saviour’s perfections, are presented by the classes. 

The’ exercise comprises Scripture readings, words from the poets, and 
bright, joyous music, including a melody written for this service by W. W. 
Gilchrist, Selections from the service may be found in The Sunday School 
Times of April 22. 


From Mrs. WiLBuR F. Crarts, president 
of the International Primary Union ; 


“ Unique, delicately refined, and teaching beau- 
tiful lessons concerning the character of the 
Saviour.” 


From Mr. SiLas H. PAINE, superintendent of 
BR acer: Sunday-school, New York : 


‘Itis out of the ordinary rut of such exercises, 
and so has the merit of novelty, always desirable for 
children. Its arrangement permits the omission 
or change of parts to suit local conditions without 
marring the unity of the plan. It makes common 
things reminders of Christ, and the oftener this is 
done the better.” 


From the Rev. Dr. CHARLEs S. RoBINSON, 
editor of the ‘‘ Laudes Domini” series 
of hymn-books : 

“The ‘Children’s Day Service’ is excellent,— 


hymns, selections, and music. It commends itself 
wholly tp my taste and confidence.” 


From Miss Lucy WHEELOcK, the teacher 
of the Boston Primary Union : 


“T like the plan of the exercise. Its simplicity 
is a very desirable feature, and the poetical selec- 
tions are good. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the symbolism of all nature, and the 
flowers have a special message.’ 





Any number of copies will be sent, postpaia, uvon receipt of price. 
Single copies, 5 cents; one hundred copies, $4.00. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
_ 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


CHICKER! NOS 


PIA 


Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice, 


"esas. } CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
GEO. D. SWAN, Church, Lodge, 




























Successor to BaxTeR C. Swan, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CHURCH, HALL, anv LODGE 


FURNITURE 


In great variety. Pulpits, = 
it chairs, communion and altar 
ies, S. 5. teachers’ desks, etc. 








size, for two persons, 
three persons, $10, 12, and $15 per week. For tour per- 
8On8S, $13.50, $16, and §20 pe: 

Children 


World's Fair Accommodations 


in the beautiful buildings of 


McCormick Theological Seminary, 


from May 10 to September 17. 


Proceeds to be devoted to the Scholarship Fund 
of Seminary. 


RATES PER WEES : 
Single rooms, differing in size, one person, (4, $5, and 


6 per week. Two persons, $6, $8, and $10 per week. 


Communicating rooms, two en suite, differing in 
$8, $10, and $12 per week. For 


r week. 
Gepwees the a age of three and twelve, half 


price. Rooms may be secured in advance on & de- 
posit of $5, which will be credited to the account of 
the depositor. 


A competent matron wil! be in charge of the 


apartments, and will give special attention to the 
ladies, 


Rapid steamboat and cable-car service to the Fair 


grounds, 


Table board with private families. For application 


blanks, and location of rooms still open, address 


SEMPLE'& McWILLIAMS, 
1060 N. Halsted Street, Chicago, lil. 


iS THE TITLE OF A BOOK 


Contai @ list of 
9,000 fam who 
commodate visi 








being num to 
Hg With this 
can 


respons = with one or ek a 
thus be thie to pone fe 
preciso tay 

Price, 50c,. Sent, postpaid, to any addres, ¢ 
POOLE BROS., Pubs., 316 Dearborn St. ,Chicago.' 


WORLD'S CATR oo 


NCE ENCAMP Asem. 
te ents on ier bs I visitors 


rates, Thorough —eeaaet 
ed gE Sy Pais Se ee ee 
cheapest of transportation fall on facilites within 
ee A. An Pum ° 
iM. B. Charch Block, 

Werefer by permission to the Bureau of 
fort, Rand McNally Building. 
HOTEL ENDEAVOR. -: 


ON THE BEACH. 
©. BE, ¥.M.C.A., ¥. W.C.A., and 8, 8. Teachers’ 
headquarters in Chicago. 
Good company and agood time is sure with us, 
For information, address 


G. R. MOORE, Jr., 100 S. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Met PEOPLE AT edt andl patron! fi toa by Ol 


people. V desi 
Roleantie. 71 


pontal for as iso satan pone care and ton. Came 


bg) pniinag rey nly ‘Bullding inforenatie 


sd bM Yorn boston, cnsustions ae pw 
R, Yor and Falls, 
cketing ett aot se 
fot. Gazette.” ore GAZE ies 
SONS, 113 3 Brosway, i New York. (EHstabl 





























“A built for wear "’ 
itisthe 


Hartford 
» Bicycle 


A fully guaranteed, first class 
bicycle. All about it free for 
apostalcard. Hartford Cycle 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 











CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


» AULPIT oF URNITORE, 


sy ty } FR 


BiRHTs 248 FOR, SUNDAY: nt snBO 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROG., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


SRoane Hi metahttiben 160, 
ook & Mileeren meee Mass. 
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Permanent and attractive 
churches, halls, and stores. Bend 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE Y SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the ing rates, for either or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 

ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theologica) Stu- 

my “| a, anaaltncatinal five years, full payment 
“* SCHOOL CLUBS. 

school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 

supplied with as man 


sired, at the follow! ‘early club 
For any number of Z ne oae than one) mailed 


to individual ad 
¥F one address, 








jes as may be de- 


dresses, 
or five or more copies in a 


package to 
, 80 cents each. A package thus sent ge ory to 
w 


one only, and no names can ritten or 

printed on the separate papers. 
The for a club may be ordered sent ly 
to ind ual addresses at $1.00 soe, Ont peste ® 
@ to one at ofty cents . when 80 
The papers for a cltib should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same school get m another, 
the ars will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
| ag the gerjoont rate, to the extent that 
u be divided into packages of five or 

moore, if desi: 


FREE worms. One free additional, will be 
allowed wore ten copies for in aclub of either 


q e free co r clubs cannot 
Reel cepabeniy’ tos will be feciaded in the 
oly 4 fp tte 


ns to expire same time 
rate 


ns may be 
tional subscri at 
pally eeneres, ane to be 


, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 








® year, can have ress c at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs to not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
froma kage to a + address at the rate of 


epa 

one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six monthstorun. W 
it has but six months or less % run, the cost to change 
is twen y-five cents to the end ofthe subscription. If 

club subscriber intends to change hisor her 
ress fora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
ed as desired, at the rate of three cents 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of 
a ae ea 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 


such he aibecribes for lisher by ra that 
ine "Will not be seit to any wabecriber feyona 
iran wits ad Ey Ro 
fhe the _opeeriptlon: should 
RO eee 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
The 


School Times will be sent to any of the 


. em in the Universal Postal 
Ee iitewing eaten whlch iuthods becteee: 


a , one year, 8 shillings. 
one year, 6 shillings 
Frets and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


‘To.secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
} om ryt must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
= singly to the oo Sarees, or ina 
one whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
r Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or -yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 














Whether quaffed gf 
from a vessel off 
tin, glass or gold; 

There’s nothing so 
good for the young 

or the old—as 








Root Beer. 


A delicious health- 
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Sold and Enjoyed Everywhere. 
BL Fac ogden yee 
sake of larger 


it, tells you 
‘just *—"tis false. 
good 


of this deli- 

if a dealer, for the 
some other kind is 
No imitation is as 


genuine Hiezs’, 
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Count Up 


| the number of times you have to rub a gar- 
\ ment to get it clean; multiply it by the 
number of garments washed in a year. 

Then you can see just how many back- 
breaking rubs Pearline will save you, 
annually. You don’t do the washing 
yourself? That doesn’t make any 
difference. You need Pearline just 
the same. Every one of these tire- 

some rubs is wear and tear on the 
things that are washed. ‘They suffer, 
even if you don’t. Hundreds of millions of packages of Pearl- 
ine have been consumed. Think of the number of useless and 
harmful rubs that have been saved to the women of America. 


Beware Peddlers and some grocers will tell you, 








ie Laat die or “* the ag pada 
A Pearli never peddled, i r sends 
honest—send it back. se JAMES PYLE New York. 


In the Early Days 


of cod-liver 
oil its use ya ae 


was limited 
to easing *——— 
those far . 

advanced in consumption. 


Science soon discovered in 
it the prevention of consump- 


tion. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
geen of limé and soda 
as rendered the oil more 
effective, easy of digestion 
and pleasant to the taste. 
‘Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All draggista, 











Promotes the flow of gas- 







tric juices and helps diges- 
tion better than any known 


remedy. a1 















za YTouR OWDWN 


— PRINTER! 


Card Press, $3. Size for cir- 
culars or small newspaper 

ves you money an 
makes agg Fp for 
neighbors. printed in- 
sreeinns, gene stamp for 
catalogue of presses, type, 

|, &tc., 10 the factory, 
KK EW & €o., 

Meriden, Connecticut. 

















Check a Cough or “Slight 
Cold” in its first stages. In the 
beginning it will yield to a mild 
remedy. Brown’s BRONCHIAL 
Trocues are useful when 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, In- 
fluenza, Hoarseness, and Sore- 
Throats are prevalent, giving 
almost immediate relief. 


ith 
hands, injure the iron,and burn red. 
The unine Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
ess, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 
glass package with every purchase, 
















Li E LABOR, NO DUST. R. 
TOES co Bes BCE RIE tee 














Roses For $1.00. 


offer stands unequaled in theannals of 

Rose gro Its universal popularity is due 

ioe being me Se at will grow 
bloom everywhere. : 

We veal carefully sclect, to suit dpe locality, 
18 ees Se eens Roses of choice ve 
ties, on r Own roots, rg oat labeled, and 
send them by mail, postpaid, for $1.00. 

Every oes can afford to have them at this 
wonderfully low price; every One can success- 
fully grow them in the condition in which they 
will be received, “fresh as daisies,” and every 
one will have Rosebuds from June till Novem- 
ber, because they have honest roots, and hon- 
orable re tations, and are sel from our 
unrivaled stock of one and a million Roses. 
Think it over and 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
WEST GROVE, PA. - 


Kindly order this sim Set No. 66, and 





WORTH REPEATING. © 


> 


GOD’S VIEW OF SERVICE. 
[By Robert Browning.] 


All service ranks the same with God : 

If now, as formerly he trod 

Paradise, his presence fills 

Our earth, each only as God wills 

Can work—God’s puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last or first. 


Say not “a small event’?! Why “small”? 
Costs it more pain than this, ye call 

A “great event,” should come to pass, 
Than that? Untwine me from the mass 
Of deeds which make up life, one deed 
Power shall fall short in or exceed! 





THE SHAKESPEARE OF THE 
PULPIT. 


{Professor Alexander V.G. Allen, D.D., in 
the Atlantic Monthly.) 


In the life of Phillips Brooks there ap- 
pears no trace of an inward revolutién by 
which he attained his spiritual develo 
ment. He stepped at once into his heri- 
tage of power and renown. He was as 
great a preacher, receiving the same trib- 
ute of recognition, while still a young man, 
under thirty, as at any later time. From 
the first his peculiar way of apprehendin 
truth and presenting it was mature te 
complete, as if he had gone forth from the 
schools equipped with his full armor... . 

Most men grow by. inward struggles, by 
revolt against some earlier training,—by 
what we call reaction. The sermons of 
Frederick William Robertson show traces 
everywhere of the process by which he 

from the limitations of his youth 
into the large liberty of his spiritifal 
manhood, . . . So it was, also,. . . with 
others who might be mentioned; they 
passed through some inner, perhaps bit- 
ter, mood of thought and experience 
betore they gained their independent foot- 
ing; while the traces of the conflict re- 
mained in a certain combative attitude 
against old beliefs or errors from which 
they were emancipated, 

Or, if. we go further back into history, 
.to Savenarola, or to Martin Luther, with 
‘each of whom Phillips Brooks had striking 
points of resemblance in the rare gift of 
Yreaching men by direct address, and of 
revolutionizing their lives,—they too went 
through long stages of inward agitation 
before they found themselves and were 
ready to face the world. But in Phillips 
Brooks the inward preparation does not 
seem to correspond with the vast influence 
he exerted, and certainly the negative at- 
titude of antagonism toward rejected be- 
liefs was almost wholly wanting. No one 
of his sermons is devoted to showing that 
certain theological formulas are no longer 
tenable, or that he is offering some better 
substitute for dead convictions, It was 
not his mission to combat errors; he was 
consumed with an eager haste to impart 


some itive truth, some fresh revelation 
of to man. 
In this aspect of his :ife is revealed one 


of the peculiar elements of his greatness, 
as well as what has been called the secret 
of his power. It constituted something 
new in the history of preaching as an art. 
If no one ever preached quite like him 
before, so no one was ever listened to as 
he was,—with an intensity of expectation, 
as if the very mystery of existence were at 
last to stand forth unveiled.’ It marks an 
epoch in many lives when he was heard 
for the first time. It seemed as if an in- 
finite pressure wére impelling him, so that 
he spoke because he must speak, and 
could not be silent, and was in such haste 
to communicate the message that he could 
scarce allow time for the enunciation of 
his words. This was the external man; 
But despite the outward tumultaougness, 
there was an absolute serenity of the spirit 
within him, betrayed by the utter uncon- 
sciousness of self; and when he came 


.| down from the pulpit he was more com- 


posed than his audience. 

In connection with this, it may be said 
of his sermons that he rarely quoted from 
authors,—from poets, as the custom is of 
many preachers. His sermons contain 
few allusions to contemporary incidents, 
although they are born out of the moods 
of his age.’ The local and the transitory 


elements of life gave way before those of 
enduring and permanent validity. If he» 
was pre-eminently a preacher to his own 








time, speaking to its inmost moods and 
deepest embarrassments as no one else 
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wealth of our human endowment. The 





















would have met men of other | attestation of their truth is in the response v ° 
tine a socoofully as in his own day be they have proiced, a though the people Tne New Cinderella. 
lief or of no belief at all. r verdict from which there on be no ap- The ugly step-mother and two sisters tall 


This feature of his work constitutes a 
ou for thinking that his sermons are 
estined to live after him. For most ser- 
mons are evanescent and transitory, in- 
tended to do their work for the moment; 


peal. For a man weeny es this high 
ground, from which he could survey the 
whole religious world, it was only natural 
that he should appeal with | force to 
men of varied religious attitudes; nay, 


Had Ee Uaess cones to Se saves ernees ball. 
Just like the old story well-known to @il. 


i jg And left little Cindy alone in 
To mourn while her sisters were off making mashes, 
In pink muslin gowns, and blue satin sashes. : 











there is a fashion about them, as in 
the clothes we wear. But there area few 
immortal sermons which will not cease to 
be read and pondered. Among them we 
may place St. Paul’s sermon upon Mars 
Hill, Trauler’s sermon (attributed to him) 


for the second Sunday in Advent, Luther's . less than an hour her hard task was done. 
‘Address to the German Nobility, Chal-| themselves by popping at Tn bive silk, and diamonds that, shone like the sun, 


mers’s discourse on the Expulsive Power 
of a New Affection, Caird’s on Religion in 
Common Life, and that sermon of Robert- 
son’s on Baptism, to which so many owe 
their first real insight into the Christian 


faith, Are we mistaken when we think - ’ 
that there are more such immortal ser- bler. r A tumbler breaks GOLD DUST 
mons preached by Phillips Brooks than| when it tumbles. 


the record of any other preacher can dis- 
play? Indeed; were not all his sermons 
framed on the supreme prineiple which 
makes these few to hold an honored place 
in what we know as literature? ' 
And now what is this principle? We 
may not be able to’ analyze the secret of 
his fascinating, absorbing eloquence, for 
the hidden personality of the man lay be- 
hind it,—something in the last analysis 
inexplicable, -But one thing has long 
seemed clear regarding his work: he has 
contributed more material than any other 
man in his age to what we may ca!l, for 
lack of a better name, spiritual pey chology. 
There is a science 6 P ness ogical psy- 
chology which traces the connection be- 
tween the brain and the mind, which aims 
to measure in its laboratories the rapidity 
of thought; but there is another psy- 
chology to which the laboratory cannot 
contribute. The true biography of man, 
his spiritual endowment, his real nature, 
the image of God within him, the impera- 
tive wants and necessities of that nature 
which cannot be fed by bread alone, the 
development of a true manhood according 
to some eternal ideal,—these constitute 
the science of spiritual psychelogy, whose 
materials are stored as in a treasure-hétise, 
unread or uninterpreted in the courses of. 


even with greater force, at times, than 
their chosen representatives could do. 
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human history. 

The need of the age, as Amiel has not 
only told: us, but has impressively illus- 
trated in the journal which gives us the 
story of a human life, is the translation of 
Christian history into psychology.... 
Into this psychology Phillips Brooks was 
all his life translating his own experience, 
his wide reading, his vast, incessant ob- 
servation. Here lay the opportunity for 
his subtle intellect, for that combination 
of powers which constituted his marvelous 
genius. Very early in life he discovered 
this hitherto almost unoccupied province, 
and from that moment he was himself, 
and the t preacher stood up before the 
world. Others resemble him to some ex- 
tent. Newman had the power, but he was 
not wholly free or natural; his conclu- 
sions were biased by conventional the- 
ories of life. Robertson excelled in the 
use of this gift, but the personal equation 
and the tendency to deal with mere opinion, 
and that too often in a negative way, en- 
tered largely into his work. her, 
also, was influenced ‘by reactionary im- 
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by which he traveled known. ,. . 
In his method, the highest reason 
shared alike with conscience or emotion, 
Hence he could not be indifferent to reli- 
gious dogmas. He penetrated beneath 
he formula to the truth for which it 
It was alntost an axiom of his 
procedure that anything with which hu- 
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